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THE LOWLY LADY. 


"The sad but stately procession had passed into 
the church, and even the aisles of the venerable 
building were thronged with persons. One might 
have theught, who looked upon the coronet, glit- 
tering on the cushion of crimson velvet, and all 
the other insignia of high rank, that curiosity alone 
had drawn thither such a crowd; but a deeper in- 
terest was marked on every countenance; and the 
firm voice of the minister had faltered more than 
once, as.he read the solemn service. Yet the cof- 
fin was that ofa child, a little tender icfant, who 
had died in its first unconscious helpleasness. Eve- | 


ry one thought of the father, standing up among’ 
_ looking so desolate in his-grief. More 
§ 

y 






e fond mother wept, and drew bar red cloak 
sly round the infant on her bosom, as she gazed 
road upon the mourntul pomp, and the little cof- 
fin, and the young nobleman—childless, and worse 
than widowed—O yes! worse than widowed! as 
he stood there, and followed with his eyes, the 
movement of the men then placing the coffin of 
his child in the shadowy darkness of the open vault 
below him. That church was a place of agoniz- 
ing recollection to tlre young Earl of Derby. Of- 
ten had he entered ita happy husband ; and, as he 
walked slowly down the aisle to his carriage, he 
could not help recaliing the day when his beauti- 
ful and modest bride had clung, ia trembling bash- 
fulness, to his arm, when he had there, forthe first 
time, called her his wife. ‘{ am sick of all this 
idle pomp!’ he said to himself, as he entered the 
wide hall of his own magnificent residence, attend- 
ed by his train of servants, and met by the obse- 
uious bows of the men who had conducted the 
uneral; ‘Iam sick of all this mockery! I will 
bear it no longer. Would that I were a poor, hard 
working peasant, with some honest hearts to care 
for me, and Jove me. I am heartily tired of your 
great people!’ 
Not many weeks after the funeral of the heir of 
the noble house of Derby, a solitary way-faring 
man oer at the turning of a little foot-path, 
which led down the sloping side of the hill over- 
Jooking the village of H He had been 
leisurely wandering on since the early hours ef the 
morning, and had not yet found the place where 
he would rest for the night. ‘Here, at least, is a 
happy scene,’ he said, as he looked down upon the 
| 16 





little village at the fdot of the Hill, About fifty or 
sixty persons were scattered, in careleas:groups, @- 
bout the pleasant green. Some of thetn were dant: 
ing beneath a venerable grove of elms, others were 
crowding round the only booth which had been 
raised in the rustic fair. ‘At least, I may witness 
their enjoyment, though I cannot share it,’ he said } 


and, in a few moments, he was etanding beneala | 


the old trees on the green. —- ; . 

But, although he was not recogniged as the Earl 
of Derby, and disgusted by the attentions paid to 
his rank and statien, he found the familiarity. of 
vulgar minds, and low manners, not quite 60 agrees 
able as he had perhaps expected. Quietly be turns 
ed away from the noisy scene. He passed over the 
old bridge, which crosses the tlear and shallow 
stream, and turned down a lane, thebanksef which 
were overgrown with wild flowers, and straggling 
bushes of birch, sufficiently high and thick to meet 
over-head, and form a perfect bower of grateful 
shade. A poor woman was returning home thre’ 
the lane with her children, her infant sleeping 
soundly on her bosom, and a curly-headed urehia 
distending his cheeks with puffing at a little paint 
ed trumpet, the horrid grating of which bad.all the 
charm of novelty and noise to lim. The y 
mother looked so hot and tired, and withal so-goo 
humored, that the Earl could not resist asking her 
if she-could direct him to a lodging. ‘Notin that 
merry village we have just left,’ he said, ‘for lam 
unwell and tired.’ 

The woman pointed to a little path, not very far 
from the spot where they stood, which turned suds 
denly out of the lane into a wood, overhanging the 
river; and directed him to follow it-through a lasge 
corn-field, and up a very steep, sandy fane, avd 
then, for-about half a mile over~but such direce 
tions are tiresome enough, when one is-obliged to 
listen to them to learn one’s.own way ; here, they 
would be even moreso. Besides, 1 :am not susé 
the Earl attended to'the poor woman, for he lost 
his way. He walled on, wrapped in his own mel- 
ancholy thoughts,.but soothed, in every sense, by 
the cool fresh air, the gurgling flow of the river, 
and all those distant sounds, which, in the qutet 
fields on a fair-calm evening, fall so sweetly uidis- 
tinet upon the ear. But the sun hadset before the 
wanderer awoke tothe recollection of the purposé 
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a 
before him. He looked around him ; he saw green ||Lucy ; for they did not choose to have their child 
and sloping ills, many stately trees, and the same | thown away upon one who, for what they knew 
calm river flowing gently below, but no house.— [to the contrary, might be little betier than a begs 
At last, where the leafy shade was deepest, he dis-||gar, or a sort of (they did not quite say the word,) 
covered a pile of old, quaintly-shaped chimneys, ||‘vagabond.’ "They doubted, and questioned, and 
opposed against the glowing sky. He had not pro-|| wavered, and questioned him again, ull the Earl 
ceeded far in the direction of the farm-house, which || began to feet uncomfortable, and to stamwer, and 
now plainly appeared among the trees, when a light || blush ; and thus, in fact, to make them really sus- 
step seemed to approach him, and then stopped sud: || picious: for he had quite forgotten to provide a- 
denly ; and he heard the sound of unrestrained |[gainst this most probable issue of his suk to them. 
weeping. A hazel copse separated him from the|| ‘You see,’ said an old uncle, at last, who was 
meadow whence the sound proceeded ; but, on|{the head of the family, and the best spokesman, 
peeping through a little opening, he saw that aj|‘you may be a very good sort of a young man, and 
young girl was sitting on the bank of the meadow |/and I have nothing to say against you; but you 
on the other side. For a litthe while she contin-|/are, or at least have been, till now, when you're 
ved weeping—only for a little while—then clasp- || plucking up a bit, a poor, sickly, idle body ; and, 
ing her laid together, she raised her. head, and ||suppose you fall ill, or take to no kind of employ, 
her whole heart seemed to look up to heaven in|jand have nothing coming in of your own—wh 
. her meek and stedfast gaze. Lucy's fifily pounds, and the hundred that 1 shall 
_ Still she sat there, almost without stirring, ex-||!eave her, when, please heaven, I die, will go but 
cept that, once or twice, she looked down upon|{a very little way. Ttell you what,’ he said, ‘bro- 
the green grass, and her hand dropped, half for-||ther and sister,’ (turning to Lucy's parents, and 
getfully,and half playfully, among the flowers that || looking very wise,)‘don’t be in a hurry to give your 
grew in wild luxuriaoce beside her, as if she was'!consent; Lucy, though I say it, is as good a girl 
pleased with, but scarcely knew she noticed them. ||as any in the land, and fit fora lord—yes! I say 
Just then the rich song of the nightingale burst up-|{it again, (though you seem tosmile,) young man— 
on the stillness of the evening, and stole away her || fit for any lord in the land.’ 
ear; and though her thoughts seemed yet to linger || | Lucy had been very busily plucking the wither- 
on about the subject whieh hd made her weep,|{ed leaves from a geranium, which her lover had 
she listened till at last she smiled; and so, minute |/given her; but now she turned round, pele and 
after minute passed uway, and gradually she forgot ||trembling, for she feared the eflect of her uncle’s 
all her trouble; and the only expression on ‘her fair |{harangue upon her father, who was apt to be as 
face was innocent gladness. ' positive us his brother. She trembled, and her 
Let no one suppose that, in this fair country girl, || heart throbbed with agitation, for'she cared not if 
we have met with any maiden of gentle birth,||he whom she loved were penniless; but she felt, 
brought down to a low estate by the hard uses of||that withont the consent of her parents, (servants 
adversity; ror any wonder of her native village, ||of God, and kind parents, as they both were,) she 
gifted with talents of the highest order. Oh, no!|/could not marry him. She turned, as gentle lov- 
ucy was none'of these. What was she? a fuir||ing daughters wil!, on all such occasions, to her 
and happy maiden of low birth; if to be born of ||own tender mother, and she had not to spenk ; her 
poor and honést parents. be low birth; of no ac-||mother could read her looks, and she could ° 
complishments or education beyond reading and— ||sist the tears which rose so suddenly into t 
(let me remember,) yes, she could write. She read |jeyes of her duteous child. Mothers, or wiveg, f£ 
well, for her voice was full of natural melody ;|| meant to say, have a winning way of their own— 
and practice, and genuine feeling, end above all, || particularly mild, submissive wives, such as Lucy’s 
piety had made her very perfect. mother; and what with her own influence as a 
‘Lucy’s features were ‘not beautiful, but their || wife, and her own woman's wit, or (in truer words) 
modest, innocent expression, was betier than mere |jcalm good sense, it was soon ngreed that Lucy 
beauty. Her hands were not the whitest in the||should marry her love on this condition—that the 
worid: though delicately, nay exquisitely shaped : ||answer to a certain letter, to be written-by him, for 
their little palms might have been softer; but, if||a good character, etc., proved satisfactory. 
it might have been said of her, as of the fair und|| In due time, to the very day, a letter arrived, 
happy milk-maic, ‘she makes her hand hard with ||directed to Lucy's father. “Witir this letter the fa- 
Sabor,’ it might kave been well added, ‘and her||ther and the uncle wefe quite satisfied; and now 
heart soft with pity ;’ for they who knew her, say || Lucy, who had been, at times, unusually silent, re- 
the was the kindest creature that ever lived; and||covered all her cheerfulness; and went about the 
speak of a gentle and winning courteousness of||lionse singing (so: her mother thought) likea night- 
manners, that gave a charm to every look, and|jingale. Thomas Clifford, for so he called himself, 
every word she uttered. But although she was|| was married to his Lucy, and all the fair and mod- 
one of nature's own sweet gentlewomen, and un-|/est girls of the neighborhood were waiting round 
affectedly modest and pious, she was only a poor||the church door, to fling basketfuls of flowers in 
uneducated country girl. There was ole, how-,|the little path, as Clifford led his bride to their own 
ever, who soon began tu find new hope—new life, || cottage. Yo 4 
I might almost say, in the society of Lucy; one,|| He heard the blessing of many poor, aged crea- 
who, in spite of a‘l the pride or aristocracy of his;|tures, who lingered about in the sunshine of the 
habits, and his prejudices, began to feel it a privi-||churchyard, upon his humble, yet lovely bride.— 
lege to be addressed as a familiar friend by the||Every one who met them on that happy morning, 
pure-minded maiden; who felt, in his inmost heart, ||smiled'upon them, and blessed them. 
the influence of her modest, cheerful piety; and|| ‘High rank, heaps of gold, could not buy such 
paid her, from his heart, the homage of respectj| blessings as this!’ said he to himself; ‘but my 
and love that was the sweeter from being half made||sweet and pious Lucy has won the love of every 
up of gratitude. : heart. These people, too, have known her from 
He could not help smiling, when he made his|{her childhood !’ ee = = 
propogals in due form, to the relations of hissweet|| ‘That isa grand place, indeed !’ sai Lucy, as, 
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toward the close of their secord day’s journey,||her; then, wit 8n effort that was very visible, but 


they approached an ancient and almost princely 
edifice; ‘but does our road lie through the park ?’ 

‘Not exactly through the park,’ he replied, ‘hit 
I thought my Lucy might like to see these fine 

rounds, and the house and gardens. I have 
Rasa the gardener and housekeeper for years; 
and Lam sure we shall find them very civil, and 
willing to show ns any little attention in their pow- 
er, and we have time enough though the sun is 

etling low, for we arojust at home.’ 

. Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a no- 
bleman’s honse before, she said. 

‘Well! all those large rooms, and the pictures, 
and all the fine furniture ure very grand,’ said Lu- 
cy, ‘but my eyes ache with looking at them; 1 
like this garden a great dealbetter. Whata bean- 
tiful one itis! But may we sit down in this ar- 
bour of honeysuckle so near the house ?’ " 

Lucy satin silence for some little time, gazing 
round heratthe venerable house, and the trees 
and gardens; at length, she said, ‘1 wonder if the 
Jord of this grand place is happy? [s the Earl of 
Derby a good man, dear husband ? Is he kind and 
free-spoken to the poor? Js hea married man ?’ 
she added, looking with a smile of peculiar sweet- 
ness in her husband's face. 

‘How many qnestions you have given me to 
answer, Lucy! Let me consider ! Ver, he is a 
wnirried man; he married, not many months ago, 
a young country-girl, such another as yourrell, 
dear Lucy.’ | 

‘Poor thing! said Lucy, and she sighed from 
her very heart. 

‘Why do yousigh, my own wife?’ he demand- 
ed. ‘Do you envy that poor country myiden ?? 

‘Do Tenvy her?’ she replied, in a voice of tender 
reproach ; ‘what a strange question! DoT envy 
any one?’ and as she said this, she drew more 
closely round her the arm which encircled her slen- 
~ der waist; ‘would I exchange my husband with 
any one!" she added, looking up tenderly and lov- 
ivgly into his face; “[ sighed in pity for the poor 
young lady, (fora lady she is now) such a change 
Is enough to turn her head!’ 

—§Wonld it turn yours, Lucy ?’ he said. 

‘Perhaps it might ? she said, in the simplest and 
most natural manner, ‘Butis she really happy ? 
Does she love him for himself alone?’ — 

‘My sweet Lucy,’ he began, and as he spoke, 
his wife thought that he had neverscemed sa ten- 
derly respectful toward her ; ‘My sweet Lucy, vou 
alone can answer these last questions; you smile ! 
I see you look amazed upon me; but I repeat it, 
you alone!’ 

‘But first, said Lucy, very artlessly, ‘I must be 
Jady here; you must make me countess of Derby !’ 

he had scarcely said this, when, from one of the 
castle turrets, a bell began to toll: Clifford rose up 
instantly, and, without saying a word, led his wife 
up to the castle. They entered the chapel there, 
in which the servants tind the tenants bad all :.s- 
-semmbled, and the chaplain was preparing to com- 
mence the evening service ; then, leading the won- 
dering Lucy into the midst of them. he presented 
her to them as their future mistress, the countess of 
Derhy, his wife. 

Lucy did not speak; she could ecarcely stand; 
the color forsook her face, and she looked as one 
about to faint. She stared first at her husband. 
and then at the domestics around her, and at last 
she began to eomprehend every thing, Eagerly she 
seized her husband’s hand, which she had drop- 
ped in her surprise, now affectionately extended to 


which gave new !Olerest to her in the eyes of all 
present, she reg@!ned somewhat of her natural and 
modest self-possession, and, raising her innocent 
face, she courtesied to the ground,and met the re- 
ispectful greeting of those around her with smiles, 
which, perhaps, spoke more at once to the heart 
than the best wisdom of words. The Eart of Der- 
iby led his wile to his own seat, and pluced hei be- 
side him. ‘ 
Lucy knelt down upona cushion of embroidered 
velvet, with the sculptured escutcheons, and stately 
banners of the house of Derby above her; but; 
perlinps, of all the high-born dames of that ancient 
family, none ever knelt there with a purer heart, 
or with a humbler spirit than that LowLy LaDy. 








For the Traveller. 


THE PAST, - 
Inscribed to G. W. L.. . 
BY C. A. F. . ’ 


Although the path of Life be bright, 
And placid are its dreams, 

Though Hope, with visions of delight, 
Around the spirit gleams— 

Yet oh! itloves to wander back 
To moments that were dear, 

And find, within that sunny track, 
Youth’s gladness and its tear ! 


Tuough Absence bids thy lip now breathe 
No swect response to mine, 

Yet still my spirits love to wreathe 
A spefl at memory’s shrine. 

The love that waked a feeling deep, 
The simile that lit thy brow, 

n after years, this heart will keep 

Inviolate as now. 


Then fancy not the voice of song © 
May steal such dreams away, 

Or thatthe gladness of the throng 
Can make this hosom gey. 

More true and more serenely sweet, 
That Hope shall still appear, 

Which wakes a smile whene’cr we meet, 
Aud, when we pait, atear. 


Such is the Love whose feelings warm 
The heart that throbs for thee, i 
A Love. which, through Life’s darkest. storm, 
Unchanged shall ever be; _ he 
Though ‘l'ime may mar each outward seene, 
And Absence may estrange 
The fickle hearti—that love serene | 
Shall never meet a change. 





Homorovs Extract.—I travelled hy stage, last 
fall, from Dayton to Cincinnati. Thad but one 
campnanion—an eastern gentleman; and much of 
our conversation was upon the history, resources, 
people and peculiarities, of the West. At Hamil- 
ton a third person joined us: This’ wasa Ken- 
tucky Drover, who was reimrning from “a jaunt 
jest over into THlinois and Indiana.” He was rude 
—but as frank and whole-souled a fellow as you 
will meet once in a Jong time. a: 

While rolling rapidly over the rich bottom land 
immediately this side of Hamilton, my eastern 
companion and myself recommenced our conyersa- 
tion on western subjects. Our new friend did not 
listen to us long in silence. Perceiving that I 
knew something about matters and things in the 
back-woods, he addressed himself to me. bs 

‘‘May he you’ve been over in Hoosherland, in 
your day, stranger ?”’ 
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shakes and falls to this side and that, according to 
the laws of gravity. Much was said lately about 
the ‘distortions caused in the different manufacto- 
ries, by men whe only know about the matter from 
their own closets. I have seldom seen distortions 
in the mill people, and these, almost invariably be- 
longed to the individual before going to the work ; 
whereas it is now a matter of notoriety, that there 
is scarcely a young girlin a fashionable boarding- 
school whose spine is not morbidly crooked. All 
the girls in the mills are engaged, more or less, in 
muscular exercise, and most-of them are obliged 
to work with their clothes free and loose upon them, 
so as not to impede their exertions. Many wf 
them possess a finer carriage than a young ladv 
who has squandered much of her money, as well 
asher health, on the posture-master. Itis no dis- 
tortion of the person that is to be dreaded in the 
mills; itis exhausting labor, and a vitiated atmos- 


. phere. Yet hold a young lady in-a boarding- 
. school, ag many of these institutions are at present 
, conducted, as in a worse condition than the fac- 
tory girl; for continued, mental irritation (miscall- 


‘ed application,). close confinement, tight stays, 
siops and hashes, are more injurious than even 
ten hours’ labor.—-Kilgour’s Therapeutics. - 





DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, 
é _ QUEEN OF EGYPT. 
[Cleopatra was celebrated for her beauty and 
cunning. She had an intrigue with Julius Cesar, 
and afterwards with Marc Antony—who married 
her, forgetful of his connexion with Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus. This behavior produced a rup- 


. ture between Antony and Augustus, which result- 


_ her adored Antony, whose bod 


ed in the defeat and death of the former. We ex- 
tract from the American Monthly Magazine a brie 

account of the unhappy death of the beautiful 
Queen, on hearing of the defeat and disgrace of 
was brought to 


her palace with the sad news. She destroyed her- 


_ self with the bite of an asp—and her maids who 


ou 


attended her person, also committed suicide on the 
same occasion with their beloved mistress.] 
Shortly after the arrival of the sad news of An- 
tony’s defeat, came the bearer of his corpse. But 
Cleopatra was not moved. Her hands were fold 
ed in her lap, the fingers unconsciously playin 
with a chain of mingled strands of goldea threa 
and hair of a dark auburn hue. Her face wag ve- 
ry pale, and cold, almost stern in its passionless 
rigidity=-the eye was cast downwards, immovably 
rivetted apon the countenance of the mighty dead ; 
but from the long dark lashes there hung no tear— 
all was composed, silent, self-restrained grief; an 


_ occasional shiver crept, as it were, electrically thro’ 
_ her entire frame,and now and then her lips moved, 


as though she were communing with some view- 
Jess form, but beyond this, there was no motion and 


nosound, At a distance beyond from the miser- 


able mistress sat a group of women attired, as has 


_ been said, most gorgeously, but their sad and cloud. | 


- 


~ 


ed aspects offering a fearful contrast to their sump- 
tueus garments ; near them, and on the table of 
the richest porphyry, negligently strewn with in- 
atruments of music—the Grecian lute, the Egyp- 
tian systrum, and the Italian pipe; with jewelled 


‘Waras, perfumes and cosmetics, and all the luxuries 


of a regal toilet, drinking cups of agate, and flasks 
of crystal, there stood a plain and country looking 
basket, woven of the slender reeds that grew be- 
side the lake of Moris, filled with the dark and 
glossy leaves and purple fruits of the fig tree.— 


To acasual glance it might have seemed that there 
was nothing in the position or contents of that bas 
ket but the simple offering of some grateful rustic 
to the palate of his Queen ; but on a nearer view, 
there might be seen upon the foliage, long slimy 
trails, twining hither and thither, as if left by the 
passage of some loathsome reptile. At times, too, 
there was a light rustling sound, a motion of the 
leaves, not waving regularly as if shaken by the 
breeze, but heaving up at intervals from the life- 
like struggles of scrpetlune lucking beneath : and 
now a scaly back—a small black head, with eyes 
glowing like sparks of fire, and an arrowy tongue 
quivering and darting about like a Jambent flame 
— it was the deadly aspic of the Nile, the most fa- 
tal, the most ueaperne venomous of all the ser- 
pentsof Africa. Deeply, fearfully skilled, in the 
dark secrets of poisoning and incantation, the wife 
and sister of. the Ptolenies had chosen this abhor- 
red mode of avenging the wrongs of Antony; of 
baffling cool, malignant hate of the little minded 
man whom Rome's adulation had even then be- 
gun to style the Aucust. Already had the news 
been conveyed to her—the stunning news, that 
save the name, she was no more a Queen; bunt the 
rumor had fallen on a deaf or unregarding ear.— 
After the first burst of agony was over—whien the 
self-immolated victim was Lorne to her in place of 
the burning, feeling, living lover—she had caused 
those hated reptiles to be brought to the tomb, 
whieh she had entered, while yet alive, in the ve- 
ry recklessness of dissimulation and caprice; she 
had applied them to her delicate bosom, and a thrill 
of triumphant ecstacy had rushed through her 
frame, as she felt the keen pang of their venomed 
fangs piercing her flesh, and imbuing the very 
sources of life with the ingredients of death. 

' And now she sat in patient expectation, brood- 
ing over the ruin she had wrought ;—calmly a- 
waiting the agony that she well knew must con- 
vulse her limba and distort her features from their 
calm serenity ; while her attendant maidens with 
strange and unaccountable devotion, had heedless- 
ly followed the example of her, whom they were 
determined to accompany faithfully, not merely to 
the portals of the tomb, but in the dark regions of 
futurity. Soon, however, the wretched girls re- 
pented of their rashness, yet repressing their own 
anguish, lest its expression should augment that of 
her, for whom they had cast life away, and fur 
whom even now—while the love of earth was up- 
permost in all their feelirgs—they felt that they 
should cast it away again, could it be again redeem 
ed—the stillness of that gorgeous room—the hate 
ful reptiles crawling and hissing among the beau- 
tiful fruits—the sunshine withoot, and the gloom 
within—all uniting to form a combination of inci- 
dents, as a painter would term them, that no pain- 
ter’s imagination, how vivid esoever it might be, 
could have created. It was, however, a scene that 
was rapidly drawing to its cunclusion ; the girl on 


whose frame the venom of the aspic had taken the © 


strongest effect, had already sunk upon the floar, 
and it seemed by the long and gasping efforts with 
which she caught her breath, that her minutes were. 
already numbered. Notwithstanding the migera- 
ble plight in which she rolled over and over in 
great agony, 80 callous had the feelings of her com- 
panions been rendered by the immediate pressure 
of their own calamities, that—tender and delicate 
beings as they were, with hearts ever melting at 
the alightest indication of sorrow—each one re- 
tained her station, wholly absorbed by her own 
heavy thoughts, and careless of all besides. : 
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It way at this crisis that a shrill and prolonged ||fronting him with a demeanor 2 thousand times 
flourish of trumpets arose almost painfully upon||more loftier than his own—‘Hail Conqueror !°— 
the ear—it was a Roman trumpet. There was n||Her countenance alone would have expressed the 

use, a brief, but awful pause, such asis often left||scorn she felt,—even had not her very tones been 

tween the first peal of a thunder storm and the||such, that the cold blooded despot writhed beneath 
bursting deluge-of the shower. Again it rung—||their lush. ; ; 
nearer—and nearer yet—and now beneath the ve-|| ‘Comest thou hither—puissant lord, noble suc- 
ry window of the mausoleum. cessor of the mighty Julius,—comest thou hither 

As the first note sank into silence, the Queen||to violate the ashes of the dead, or to prove thy 
had arisen breathlessly to her feet; and there she||/maiden valor on a weak woman! Macte tua vir- 
‘stood motionless as n statue, her eyes still fixed||tue !—On—on in the path of glory !—Why, a dead 
upon the brow of Antony, but her lips slightly ||Casar was to thee a tyro toa Hercules! We are 
quivered, her head and her frame expressing the||no Amazons to check thine impetuous valor !— 
earnestness with which she listened for a repeti-||Out with thy falchion, Cesar—the August !'—and 
tion of the sounds—but, as the second flourish || she laughed in bitter scorn. 
smote her ear, she threw herarm aloft in triumph ;|| ‘Nay, by the faith of Jove, but we would have 
a flash of exultation kindled that glorious brow||the lovely Cleopatra among our friends,’ replied 
like a sunburst, and her eyes danced in their sock-||the imperial dissembler,—‘thou art still free—suill 
ets with the highly-wrought ecstacy of the mo-|/Queen of Egypt!’ oa 
ment ; but while her brow and eyes were radiant on the great gods, I am !—nor is it in the pow- 
with delight, the wide expansion of the nostril|/er of all Rome to make me other. Free was I 
and the curls of the chiselled lip spoke volumes of||born and royal—free will I die and royal! Caesar, 
defiance and contempt. _ ||P ecorn your mercies as I defy your menaces! M 

‘It is too late!’ she cried in accents till clear|| fathers left me a crown and crowned will J go to 
and musical, though strained fay above the natural||my fathers. What! think you Cleopatra isa slave 
pitch uf her voice. ‘It is too Iate!—ye Roman||—~a base cringing slave—that she would reign by 
robbera! He whom your sacrilegious trumpets|| your permission or live at your bidding. Go, tram- 
would have but now aroused to vengeance,—from|| ple on the subject necks of Romans—the 
the lightning of whose eye ye would have fled,||tian spits at your proud clemency. Why cling 
like howling wolves before the bolts of Jove—||you not to your vaunting motto ?—it was the wont 
whose voice would have stunned you, like the||of Romans. £3 
thunders of the Omnipotent—the conqueror of the *Pareere subjectis et debellare superbes.’ 
Universe has sunk to sleep, nor can your sense-|| And daré you think me subject—or dare ye net to 
less clamors awake him, to the annihilation of your|| mate by tameless pride? 1! tell you, Roman—you 
audacious frenzy !” - can slay thousands by a word—but fur your soul, 

Even as she spoke, the rattle of the ladders, by|| you cannot make one woman live !—Away ! defile 
which the cohorts of the victor were scaling the|| me not with your vile slavish hands. These are 
porticoes of that fortress tomb, the shouts of the|/my subjects!’ pointing to the dying girls around 
rude veterans, and the clang of their brazen har-|| her, still fond, still faithful in extremity—‘this is 
ness were distinctly audible; and, ere her word«||my kingdom, this—the sepulchres of my furefa- 
weré ended, the sane wild sounds were heard 


thers, who were kings and sages when you were 
echoing along the vaulted passages and spacious 


thieves and robbers! And this—that was but yes- 
halls of the story next beneath. In another in- Jaol 


terday a man, and now is nothing—this is my 
stant, their steps were heard mounting the long|/and my God. Away—TI say! One death like this 
sloping passages, which in Egyptian architectnre, 


is worth a thousand abject like thine, and one dead 
- affording access to the upper chambers, supolied|| Antony a hundred living Cesars! If I betrayed 
the want of stairs. The door, formed ‘like the 


thee in thy prime thou mighty one, most dear! 

walls of the apartment, of polished alabaster, and|| have J rued thy fall! If I sent thee befure me, 

invisible when closed, was violently forced, and a|| shrink not from treading thy footsteps. Manes of 
roup of men, whose Italian complexions, and j 


the dead—-rejoice—rejoice—ye are revenged !” 
eatures, prominent and strongly marked, denoted Her eyes glared wildly—the death sweat was al- 
them to be the victors of the world, the iron men||ready darkening her brow—the foam was on her 
of Rome, stuod on the threshold. All sheathed in|/lip. She must have been devoured by the fiercest 
complete armor, not decked, like that of the soft 


inward tortures, but she made them subject to her : 
orientals, with golden sone or precious stones,|/and the bold veterans of a hundred battles shrunk 
but brass so brightly polished, that it reflected eve- 


aghast before her elcquence, keener and far more 
ry object; perfect in the exactness with which it||cutting than the mortal sword. &he flung her arm 
was adapted to their frames, in the facility of mo- 


toward the astonished victor in defiance, folded 
ti on it left to all their limbs, and in its exquisite fin-|| her garment decent!y about her limbs, placed the 
ish, with crested casques and crimson tunics, it 


antique diadem of the Ptolemies on her raven locks 
would have been impossible to conceive more mar- 


tial figures. Foremost of all—the laurelled con- 
quesor of Actium entered the arena of his triumph ; 
and, in truth, although he could not have sustained 
&@ moment's comparison with the superb person o 
his less fortunate rival, he looked at least, as if he 
was not the hero. No flush of exultation tinged 
his complexion, no jnsolence of vietory sparkled 
in his eye; but not less did exultation, insolence 
and cruelty live within his breagt, that he was suf- 
ficiently versed in dissimulation to conceal his odi- 
‘ ous character beneath a veil of stoical indifference 
and mock magnanimity. 

‘Hail, Emperor!’ cried the dying sovereign, 






















































the couch beside the corpse of him, to whom she 
had proved her love so fearfully !—she closed her 
eyes; but for many minutes the heavings of her 
bosem, and her loud and painful breathings told 
that the spirit was not yet extinct. One long and 
shuddering sigh—one spasm—the dark eyes open- 
ed, but their orbs were glazed and lifeless —the jaw 
fell—and Egypt never more bowed to a native 
sovereign. 





Moperxn uumuy.—-A curious discovery has 
been recently made in a Swedish copper mine. On 
opening a gallery between two levels, come miners 


—and without another word, stretched herself on | 
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found the body of a young man in a spot 150 feet 
deep, which had not been visited in the memory o 
man. The weak solution of sulphuric acid in wa- 
‘ter, with the alkalies that had formed there, had 
petrified the corpse without at all robbing it of its 
yeuthfal appearance. So unusual asight collectec 
the whole neighborhood together. An old woman 
soon came wp, and burst into tears upon recogniz- 
ing the fentures of her betrothed bridegruom, and 
who disappeared fifty years ago, but what had 
become of hie was never known. The interval 
that had elapsed had wrinkled and funowed the 
old dame’s face, whilst the bridegroom, thus dis- 
entombed from his grave, appenred in all the fresh 
lineaments of youth. The y was exposed for 
several days, and at last interred with much cere- 
mony ; the funeral procession being accompanied 
by the whole body of miners. 





Fate oF A GAMBLER.—There is no city in the 
Union where the vice of gambling is indulged to 
so great an extent as in New Orleans. The Gam- 
bling Houses there, are licensed by the State, and 
hence the vice is shorn of half its iniquity in the 
eyes of the public. We subjoin from the New 

rleans Bee the letters ofa victim—the father o 
six children, and the husband of an affectionate 
and faithful wife. We invite attention tothe mel- 
ancholy and heart-rending confeasions of this in- 
fatuated and ruined wretch; and especially do 
we ask the hundreds of young men ta this city, 
married or single, who have just commenced in- 
dulging in the deluding vice, who steal away once 
or twice a week to some Club or Billiard m, 
and venture merely a few dollars with a friend, to 
poe on this record of infatuation and crime.— 

e 


oice to learn that since the publication: of 
these fetters, a resolution has passed the Senate of, 


Louisiana, and confirmed by the House of Rep. 


yesentatives, for appointing a joint committee of| 
the Legislature to inquire into the expediency of|/,, 


repealing all laws licensing Gambling ; and mak- 
ing the same a high penal offence, punishable by 
not less than 20 years labor in the State Prison, 
or such other punishment as said committee may 
see proper toinflict. Admirable! 

= [Letter 1st.] 

DearF. * ® * you thought it a fortunate chance, 
tbat which after a separation of so many years, 
brought us together in this city—no doubt, it was 
2 pleasure for usboth, and I have to regret not to 


have'sought more of your society—but my evil/|pe 


genius has led me through e life, which is far from 

our habits ;—from the day of my arrival in New 
Orleans till within one hour, I have spent most of 
shops, for shops the 
opened to every body, both night and day. _ 
conrequences you may easily guess at: [am ruined, 
totally ruined, and given up to despair. 

The first idea of the man, who forgetting his duty 
to his family, his friends and society, has abandon- 
ed himself to the most delirious of all passions, 
Gambling, and hereby lost more than he possessed, 
$e almost in every case suicide. Self-destruction isa 
herrible thought. To devote one’s self to Eternal 
torments ; to die the death of a hopeless reprobate ; 
not to dare, at the most awful moment, to cast an 
eye above and implore forgiveness, persuaded that 
justice precludes mercy—how tremendous ! but for 
me to live—to live despised by thuse, whom I es- 
teem and love--to live, afler having sacrificed toa 
vile propensity the happiness of a beloved and vir- 
tuous wife;the well being of siz innocent children, 


my time in gamblio 





the good will of a numerous circle of estimable 
friends, would be a most horriblesupplice. To live 
is impossible. Itis true, Mary is sv kind, so very 
good, that under any circumstances whatever, I 
would be welcomed ; and many of my neighbors 
ate among those on whose goud nature J have ia 
certain respects imposed upon, would I am sure, 
treat me aa if I still were worthy of their intimacy ; 
but that very indulgence is the punishment I dread 
the most. I have nut the courage to go and meet 
it; TI will not, I cannot—Let me die ! 

If I have for a short time hesitated on what I 
should do, it has been, that knowing how feeble 
Mary is, and how much affected she will be by my 
death and the manner of my death, I am fully con- 
vinced she will not Jong survive me— yet, her soul, 
pure as virgin gold, will be received by the Angels 
of heaven asa kindred spirit—mine, oh ! dread- 
ful idea, away with thee. 

Four of my children are with their good aunt, 
Mde. R**** She has much to forgive me, but she 
is incapable of reproaching them with the taults of 
their unfortunate father ; ae the world likewise 
have the same indulgence. It may be true, it isno 
doubt so, that the Jewish legislator wrote that the 
sins of the father would be visited upon the children, 
down to the third and fourth generations, but ton 
after him an inspired prophet gave word that eac 
one was responsible, and alone accountable for his 
own transgressions, and it seems to me that the Re- 
deemer himself—when, where are my thoughts 
running ? how do I dare to write any-thing about 
him whom I have so Jong neglected to worship ? I 
was claiming, I do claim the indulgence of the word 
for my innosent children. It is probable that my 
little Alexander will continue under the care and 
protection of those friends, who now have him un- 
der their charge. i pretty Josephine, the young- 
est of them all, mey live to suffer, to undergo hard. 
ships ; and all through my fault—hell itself is too 
good a place for the guilty father of that charming 


And thou, holy woman, thou who only 25 years 
ngo devoted thyself to thy God, and has ever since 
spent thy days in a hospital, nursing the sick ; thou 
who never forgot thy brother in thy hourly prayers; 
what will thy feelings be, when learning his fate— 
I thought I could not ory ; tears have long been 
strangers to me, but thy idea, the idea of my hope- 
less children, of my desolate wife, recalls them to 
my eyes—That weakness must be shaken off, 
— would not die, and I must, I will miserably 
ris e 
F****, prevent if possible, my name from bein 
echoed dud pevechoed if eieapapere Inform Me 
Fe**, avoue avocat, at Roanna, that I am no more, 
but give no details ; the same thing to J. Platts 
Esq. Utica, (state of New York ;) I know he wil 
take precautions not to have my wife too abruptly 
apprised of the sad tidings—he is a friend, and 
there is no better man. | - 

One word mor ou are somehow connected | 
with a daily press. Let your voice, let the voice of 
your collaborators be raised against gamblers and 
gambling houses. Those magistrates and legisla- 
tors who concur ip mening We plundering of poor 
deluded wretches a lawful business, become the ac- 
complices of the plunderers ; and, in a degree Lies 
ticipators in all the crimes and nefarious deeds to 
which the practice of play leads both gamblers and 
gamesters. An income from such a polluted 
source, for either the state or the city, is of no ac- 
count : Let them raise all the money they want 
by other means, and not license crime and vico. 


o 
- - 
° 
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But a few daysago a poor negro was put todeath 
=he was guilty and deserved his fate, but for all 
the world I could not have followed the crowd 
who ran to see hin suffer. Weare strange beings. 
I never witnessed a public execution ; the mere 
thought of it always revolted me, and in a few 
hours I will do away with myself. 

How happier that wretch was than Iam. Since 
he, committed the fatal deed which led him tothe 
scaffold, he had time to reflect, to repent, and he 
was told to place some reliunce in:the mercy of 
God—but I despair of that mercy ; I am outof his 
reach ; toask for.it_ would be mockery, and I do 
not do so—I plunge into eternal misery ! 

‘Do tremble, you who have been my daily asso- 
‘ciates for the last month, your day will come. 


| D. M. 
(2d Letter—11th Fed. 1835. 


- Had you F******, promised me last evening to 
‘come and see me—this morning you would have 
found me a corpse ; but you would be excused, and 
I have dragged out a miserable existeuce of 24 hours 
longer, which during that time has been a most 
cruel suffering tome. 
At the moment I write this, I have swallowed 
the poison, that carries me into eternity ; and my 
hand does not tremble and my mind is not disturbed 


—No !—TI feel a sort of joy in thinking ‘that I am|ip 


cing to meet that punishment which has no end. 
o lave been the husband of that woman who 
possesses all virtues and not a single fault ; to be 
the father of six good amiable children, to belong 
to a family as respectable as mine is, and to have 
behayed as I have, merits the most horrid torments 
—lkrfow it—I do myselfjustice, and wish to es- 
cape from my own reflections. The other world 
fias nothing so terrible. Some ftends—vourself, 
thay complain of my having borrowed small sums 
not $60 in all. [ would have attempted to ure 
other loans, and might have (perhaps) succeeded ; 
but it seems to mye that people look at me in the 
streets and say to one another “look at that ruined 
gambler; get cut of his way.” 
Tam out ofthe way of every body. D.M. 
[3d Letter— Wednesday, 11th! Feb.] 
Ifthere be courage in committing suicide with the 
utmost self-pnssession, then am I courageous—but 
if it be asign of cowardice not to support existence, 
then an [ one of the Veriest cowar 3! ‘ 





NukNERIES AND Nuvs.— There are two convents 
ait Lucerne, both of the order of Capuchins—one 
for men, the other for women—and a remnant of 


-, Cordeliers, who are sot allowed to increase their 


mumbers, as on the extinction of the present com- 
munity the convent will be suppressed.. Our 
young peaple were exceedingly anxious to know 
of what sort of stuff a nun was composed, especial- 
iy a handsome one, 4nd the beauty of some of the 

apucines of Lucerne, had left a bright track on 
the limited horizon of which they were once stars ; 
but unluckily the Nuncio is impracticable, and ruf- 


fles his crest at the approach oféven sich harmless 


' petitioners, and as not a mouse can sctatch its way 
to the holy house without the sign-manual of ‘1°. 


., homme cardinale,” they are obliged to fold up their 
- curiosity and lay it by for a future occasion. After 


all, the everlasting veil is buta melancholy sight ; 


.” Z always think with extreme pity of nuna, and of 


‘that hasty vow that answers thoughtlessly for the 
long, long future, that resigns all in the name ‘of 
hopes, affections, passions, which are no patty in 


~ 





the contract,and may hereafter rise in their strength 
against it. The species of enthusiasm which sends 
the young and imaginative toa cloister, is often 
nothing more than an exertion of the mind to All 
up a void Jeft by the extinction of stronger emo- 
tions, an effort to work a new epring against the 
sorrowful inanition of the heart, or perhaps against 
its dangerous recollections, But even if its souree 
be free from earth's mixture, how can it sustain 
itself? not certainly by the exacted prayer or stat. 
ed ceremony, whose nothingness is visible to the 
eye that looks behind the curtain: and if it should 
subside—O how heavily may the vows pronounc- 
ed at eighteen sit on the heart at five-and-twenty | 





A Ladys Slight Reminiscences. 
EVALINE. 
The pernicious effects of too much indulgence 


to children are in general obvious to all but the 
over-fond parent. ‘The neglect of a little salutary 
diecipline, during the period of youth, proves in- 
deed very frequently. the bane of happiness thro’- 
out every after stage of life. It is, however, an 
evil which proceeds not from corrupt dispositions, 
but is rather what might be called an amiable 
weakness. Yet it ought to be carefully- guarded 
against, even for the sake of the objects so dearly 
eloved. | t 

We seldom fail to fiad a child losing the regard 
of every ope elec, just in-proportion as he receives 
improper Indulgence from his parents. He of 
course beéomes watoward, haughty, and petulant, 
and is in-danger of growing up, like Esau, with a 
haad rfised against every one, and every one's 
hand @praised against him. Accustomed to the 
prauPestion of all his desires, he can ill brook con- 
trow or disappointment, and is apt.to become im-. 
péiuous upon every occasion of restraint and pro- 
vocation, either real or ima inary. 

‘The lasting influence of. these intemperate early 
habits too often mars the bappiness of social con- 
nections. From them proceed the turbulent and 
overbearing husband, and the self-willed and un-- 
dutiful wife. It is, therefore, the duty of the guar- 
dians of youth, as they love them and prize their 
future prosperity, to guard against this fatal error. 
They ought also to watch over and study the dif- 
ferent dispositions of their minds, end to endeavor 
accordingly, to arrange their mode of individual 
treatment. , ae. 

Evaline was the only daoghter of pos 
penis: Engagements in an extensive iness 

ept her father much from home, and her mother 
was of a Tot and delicate constitution, Eva- 
line was their all, afd their affection for het knew 
no bounds. She war, therefore, brought up with: 
every indulgence which this excess of fondness 
could draw forth. She early contracted an-inti- 
mate friendship with Agnes, the daughter of a 
widow lady, who had-been left wi:h a numerous 
family, and lived in the immediate neighborhood. 
Agnes was educated with ideas very different from 
those of her young friend, having been, of neces} 
sity and from principle, taught the profitable tes- 
son of industry and frugal economy, and to con- 
sider health and intellectual powers as given for 
higher purposes than the amusement of the pos- 
seasor. The misspending of time, and the misap- 
plication of these precious endowments, was im- 
preased upon her mind as being a source of never- 
tailing unhappiness and calamity to the infatuated 
abusets of stich inestimable blessings. Asshé had 
learned from experience that useful employment 
constitutes pleasore, and is pregnant with advan- 
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tage, it prevented time from appearing tedious, and 
ennui was only known to her by name. ; 
Ths two friends were nearly of an age, and hap- 
pened to bo married much about the same time. 
Agnes was uiited to a deserving man, whose dis- 
pao exactly cuincided with her own. ‘They 
ad nut wealth, but enjoyed a competency, and 
were contented and happy. Evaline became the 
wife of a worthy man, possessed of an ample for- 
tune. He was enamored of her beauty, which in 
a great measure blinded him to her follies, altho’ 
these were but too obvious to others. Her conduct 
after marriage, however, proved so glaring, that his 
eyes, though reluctantly, were at Inst opened.— 
Dress, equipage, and visiting, pastouedl all her 
thoughts and attention. Her disappointed hus- 
band fondly cherished the expectation that time 
and reflection might bring round a reforms but in 
this he found himself greatly mistaken. In due 
time she brought him a son. He now hoped that 
the career of folly would be at an end, and flatter- 
ed himself that her attention would naturally be 
turned to an object so interesting. But no change 
in the lady's conduct took place. She soon in- 


formed him that a nurse must be provided for 
the child, because she would undergo neither 


the fatigue nor the confinement which the dis- 
charge of that duty required. He ventured to ex- 
postulate, but was upbraided with an unfeeling dis- 
regard of her happiness. 

She next became the parent of a lovely daugh- 


ter, without being diverted from her injurious pro- 


pensities by a concern fur her tendercharge. Mat- 
ters daily growing worse, and although she saw 
her husvand unhappy, she did not wish to con- 
sider herself the cause. As she could not endure 
the want of company, she became less select in 
her choice, and more extravagant in her follies, 
unul the tongue of censure at length began to ex- 
aggerate them into enormouscrimes. Her husband 
could no longer remain silent; and as she did not 
choose to be admonished, a very unpleasant alter- 
cation took place. In the course of this, sne 
branded him with want of affection, and question- 
ed his ever having entertained for her the regard 
which he professed. Sle supposed his motives 
from the beginning were mercenary ; and that now, 
having obtained her fortune, he began to discover 
his dislike of her person. She had, however, been 
always accustomed to gratify and follow her own 
inclinations, and had never, even when a child, 
met with either check or remonstrance from those 
who had a much better title to apply them, had 
the evil effects of your early habits, I have now 
they thought such interference necessary. She 
concluded with adding, that he might spare him- 
self the pain and trouble of expressing them, as 
she was not disposed either to listen to lis dictates, 
or attend to his admonitions. 

To the last part of her speech he made no re- 
ply, but thronghout the rémainder of the day ap- 
peared thoughtful and reserved ; and when he ad- 
dressed her, it was with a studied civility, which 
she could not help feeling. Next morning he or- 
dered hia horse; and having put a paper into her 
~ Rand, and told her that he would not return until 
the following day, he mounted and rode off. She 
hastily broke the seal, and read the fultowing let- 
ter i - 

‘My dear Evaline—For such you still are, in de- 
epite of your errors and my 8ufferings. I donot yet 
consider you wicked, although I much fear you are 
on the pighway to ruin and infamy. -As I, there- 
fore, feel myself unequal to the task of combating 
I 
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resolved to restore you to the charge of. those un- 
der whose auspices they were forined. I shall give 
you these three reasons, by which I have been in- 
fluenced in forming this resolution: The first is, 
that your ruin may not be accomplished while un- 
der my protection: the second, a dread of the evil 
consequences your giddy example may Have upon 
our little ones: and the third, a desire of mutual 
peace. Alas! how soon have my high-formed 
hopes of conjugal felicity eee away like a marn- 
ing cloud, and left me forlorn and wretched! My 
house is become a scene of riot, and the beloved of 
my bosom cannot spare an hour's attention to a fond 
husband and his helpless children. 

“T shall, however, eu you that my motives 
in forming the connection have been every thing 
but mercenary. You shall carry back tlie full sum 
I received as your dowry ; and as you set a much 
higher value on it than f do, to this shall be added 
another, not riuhihde? | of your acceptance. Al- 
though your improvidence and profusion might 
soon have put it out of my power, FE have still 
enough for my own wants, and wherewith to ed- 
ucate my children in the way I approve. With 
these wrecks of my blasted prospects, J shall retire 
to some peaceful seclusion, where, by devoting my 
whole attention to the formation of their youthful 
minds, I will endeavor to guard them against thore 
habits, by the effects of which I atn now over- 
whelmed with distress. The plah of your depar- 
ture Il expect will be arranged before my return; 
and may you ever be happier than is your sorrow- 
ful but affectionate husband.” 

Evaline was thunderstruck. She had no idea of 
matters being brought to sucha crisis. While she 
could not repress a sensation uf coriscious shame, 
she at the same time knew not how to act, as it 
would be so humiliating to make thie matter known 
to any of her fashionable acqnaintances. She now 
thought of Agnes, who, since her marriage, had 
been by her forgotten and neglected. She instant- 
ly set out to call upon lier early friend, and found 
her busily engaged in the management of her fam- 
ily, with a lovely child in her arms, and another 
ather knee. Agnes received her with unaffected 
kindness, and, after repeated efforts, learned from 
her the object of her visit, and was permitted to 
read the letter. This being done, she remained 
silent until her friend, having urged her to speak 
her mind freely, begged her counsel and advice.— 
‘My dear Evaline,’ said Agnes, hesitatingly ; ‘then 
I must say I think you are to be blamed, very 
much to be blamed.’ ‘Well, then,’ replied Eva- 
line, in faltering accents, ‘allowing that to be the 
case, what would you advise me to do?’ ‘Just,’ 
answered Agnes, ‘the only thing you can do to re- 
establish yourself in the regard of your husband, 
and in the esteem-of the world, and to secure your 
own happiness ahd honor, you ought to receive 
your husband on his retorn, with every mark of 
penitence and submission. You ought to make a 
thousand concessions, though he did not require 
them. But you must fitst resolve firmly ‘within 
yourself, that your future life shall be devoted to 
make atonement to him for the errors of the past.’ 
‘But do you think,’ replied Evaline, with tears 
streaming from her eyes, ‘that he can receive me 
with forgiveriess, or love me as formerly?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Agnes, ‘I think he will. His affection seems 
to be still within your reach; but one step farther 
might put it furever out of your power. Do but 
read that letter dispassionately, and sce what an 
affectionate husband you have rendered unhappy: 

Evaline was silent, and appeared.much humbled: 
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Bhe took an affectionate leave of Agnes, and re- 
turned home, secluded herself to ponder over the 

ast, and to prepare her mind for future conduct. 
Upon a serious retrospection, she felt extremely 
Gisvatisfied. The longe® she considered her own 
imprudences, an increasing respect for her hius- 
band gradually arose in her mind, and she now 
anxiously lunged for an opportunity of making 
those concessions to which she at first fult so much 
veluctance. Her husband returned, and before the 
repentant Evaline had completed an acknowledg- 
ment of her errors, she was enclosed in an em- 
brace of forgiveness and love. She has now be- 
come as remarkable for conjugal affection, mater- 
nal solicitude, and every sovial virtue, as she had 
formerly been for levity and extravagance. Agnes 
is her confidante and counsellor. She is a tender 
mother, and a datiful wife. ‘Her husband is known 
in. the gates, her children arise up and call her 
biéssed; her husband also, and be praiseth her ;’ 
and im the words of the elegant Thompson— 

' They flourish now in matual bliss. and rear 
& numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 





Fastixe.—The principal instances of fasting, on 
record, are those which have arisen from shipwreck 
and similar accidents, from peculiar mental affec- 
fions, from the body being in a morbid state, or 
- from the twa latter combined. Ina melanchol 
and well authenticated instance of shipwreck 
which occurred in the year 1795, seventy-two in- 
dividuals were compelled to take shelter in the 
shrouds of the vessel, while the hull was covered 
by thesea, where all survived, during five days, 
without. a morsel of food ; but it appeared that 
they were enabled to catch a few drops of rain as 
it fell, and some of them were drenched with spray. 
it was the opinion of Hippocrates, though not cor- 
roborated by others, that fasting less than five days 
is not invariably fatal ; but after that period not- 
withstanding individuals may survive and take 
food, their previous abstinence will occasion death. 
In the year 1768, Captain Kennedy was ship- 
wreeked, with twelve companions, in the West 
Indies. They preserved a small quantity of pro- 
visions, which were totally consumed in seven 
days, amidst extraordinary distresscs. During the 
eight succeeding days, though in absolute want 
both of meat and drink, and exposed in an open 
beat, the whale survived ; but after obtaining re- 
fief, some of the people perished. In this case 
they were evidently supported by being frequently 
drenched with sea water. Sir William Hamilton, 
ja an account of # dreadful earthquake which de- 
yasted Sicily and Calabria, in the year 1783, relates 
that he saw two girls who were miraculously pre- 
served in the ruins of a house. One had survived 
eleven entire days, and the other six, totally de- 
prived of food. It must not escape observation, 
that the difference between absolute privation of 
food and a supply of any portion of it, is im- 
measurable. The same may almost besaid of wa- 
ter, for it materially contributes to preserve life ; 
and hence the difficulty of ascertaining what is tru- 
by protraeted fasting. The negro couriers who 
travers the deserts on the western coast of Africa, 
perform long and fatiguing journies on about four 
ounces of food daily. It is said that, in common 
situations, both they and the Moors are frequently 
seen to subsist eight days on three ounces of gum 
daily, without sensible diminution of health or 
vigoi ; and some maiatain that they can last three 






days without any inconvenience. The whole 
store of a courier, at his outset, consieis only of a 
pound of gum. ‘This substance is decidedly nu- 
tritious ; for we are told that, when the whole 
provisions of a caravan had been exhausted in the 
deserts between Abyssinia and Egvpt, a thousand 
persons subsisted on gum, which was found to 
form part of the merchandise ; and the caravan 
reached Cairo in safety, without any remarkable 
accidents from hunger or disense. ‘The compound 
of the negro couriers may possess particular qual- 
ities in repelling hunger, such as that which, a- 
mong the primitive inhabitants of Great Britain, is 
snid to have proved sufficient, if equivalent toa 
bean, fora whole day ; and sume of the Americaa 
Indians, when engaged in tong excursions, have 
expedients for blunting the keen sensations which 
they would otherwise experience. A composition 
of calcined shells and tubacco juice ts formed into 
a mass, from which, when dry, pills of a proper 
size, to be kept dissolving between the gum and 
the lip, are made. Long and perilous voyages 
have been accomplished without more than aship’s 
biscuit divided into a number of pieces daily.— 
Captain Inglefield and eleven men, of the Centuar 
man-of-war, which foundered at sea in the year 
1702, sailed 800 miles in a yawl, during a period 
of ten or fifteen days, while their sole provision 
consisted ofa twellth part of a biscuit for each of 
two meals a day, and a glass of water, Still more 
perilous was the voyage of Capt. Blight and eighteen 
men of the Bounty, who sailed a great portion of 
3600 miles in an open boat, in stormy seas, on aa 
allowance of an ounce anda quarter of biscuit 
daily ; and sometimes, when a: bird, the size of a 
pigeon, was accidently caught, it served for 3 meal 
to the whole crew. e ouglit not to be much 
surprised, therefore, at the experiments made_ by 
some people on themselves, for which it bas ap- 
peared that fasting on half a pound of bread 
daily, with a pint of Jiquid, was productive of no 
inconvenience. Sea-weed has afforded many 
grateful meals to fumished sailors. In the year 
1652, two brothers, accidentally abandoned on an 
islet in a lake of Norway, subsisted twelve days on 
grass and sorrel. Few instances can be given of 
absolute privation both of solids and liquids; but in 
the case above referred to, where seventy-two per- 
song took shelter in the shrouds of a vessel, four- 
leen actually survived during twenty three days, 
without food, though afew drops of-rain were oc- 
casionally caught in their mouths as they fell.— 
Some of the survivors also drank sea-water ; but 
it was not so with all. 

In the year 1789, Caleb Elliott, a religious vis- 
ionary, determined to fast forty days. During six- 
teen, he obstinately refused all kinds of sustenance, 
and then died, being literally starved to death.— 
Morgagni, an Italian physician, refers to an _in- 
stance of a woman who obstinately refused all sus- 
tenance, except twice during fifty days, and took 
only a small quantity -of water, when she died.— 
An avalanche, some years ago, overwhelmed a 
village in Switzerland, and entombed three wo- 
men in a stable, where there was a she-goat and 
some hay. Here they survived thirty-seven days 
on the milk afforded them by the goat, and were 
in health when relieved. But one of the best au- 
thenticated instances of fasting in modern times, 
and in which there is no evidence of any partic- 
ular morbid affections ofthe body, is. related by 
Dr. Willan. Inthe year 1786, a young man, are- 
ligious visionary, and supposing himself to labor 


|under some inconsiderable complaints, thought to 
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were laid, and stakes deposited. Daly repaired 
to the theatre, and dispatched all the servants and 
supernumeraries with the word ‘ Quiz,” which 
they chalked on every door and every shop win- 
dow in town. Shops beirg all shut next day, 
every hody going to and coming from their differ- 
ent places of worship saw the word, and every 
body repeated it, so that ‘ Quiz’? was heard ail 
through Dublin; the circumstance of sc strange a 
word being on every door and window caused 
much surprise, and ever since, shoulda strange 
story’ be attempted to be passed current,.it. draws 
forth the expression—you are quizzing me. - 





NoNNERIES AND NuNS.—There are two convents 
at Lucerne, both of the order of Capuchins—one 
for men, the other for women—ac’ a remnant of 
Cordeliers, who are not allowz-l to increase their 
numbers, ag on the extinctior. of the present com- 
munity the convent will be suppressed. Our 
young people were exce>“ingly anxious to know 
of what sort of stuff a nun was composed, especial- 
ly a handsome one, and the beauty of some of the 
Capucines of Lucerne, had left a bright track on 
the limited horizon of which they were once stars ; 
but unluckily the Nuncio is impracticable, and ruf- 
fies his crest at the approach ofeven such harmless 
petitioners, and as not a mouse can scratch its way 
to the holy house without the sign-manual of &1’. 
homme cardinale,” they are obliged to fold up their 
enriosity and lay it by for a future occasion. After 
all, the everlasting veil is buta melancholy sight ; 
i always think with exireme pity of nuns, and of 
that hasty vow that answers thoughtlessly for the 
long, long future, that resigns all in the. name of 
hopes, affections, passions, which are no party i1 
the contract,and may hereafter rise in their strength 
Against it. The species of enthusiasm which sends 
the young and imaginative to a cloister, is often 
nothing more than an exertion of the mind to Gill 
up a void left by the extinction of stronger emo- 
tions, an effurt to work a new spring against the 
sorrowful inanition of the heart, or perhaps against 
its dangerous recollections, But even if ite source 
be free from earth’s mixture, how can it sustain 
itself? not certainly by the exacted prayer orstat- 
ed ceremony, whose nothingness is visible to the 
eye that looks behind the curtain: and ifit should 
subside—O how heavily may the vows pronounc- 
ed at eighteen sit on the heart at five-and-twenty ! 
“A Lady's Slight Reminiscences, 








Eayprtian PEASANTRY.—There is little similar- 
ity between the Turkish and Egvptian peasant; 
the ‘Turk is naturally proud and haughty, always 
ready to resist oppression and injustice; the Fel- 
Jah has the melancholy look of one accustomed to 
suffer—the timid and cowardly air of a man who 
is hopeless of remedy or aid: in vain does the Nile 
Javish its treasures on every hand—none of them 
are his; in the midst of almost miraculous fertili- 
ty, the Fellah keeps his eyes fixed upon =the 
ground, as if he lived in a country under a curse. 
There are in Egypt myriads of labourers, who 
gather abundant harvesis, and who eat nothing 
but the herbs of the field, brend made of flaxseed, 
and boiled beans. The celebrated Amru once 
compared the people of Egypt to bees, who labor 


incessantly for the benefit of othera: the state of 


athe poor cultivators of Egypt has undergone little 
alteration since the days of Amru. You cannot 


form an idea of the number of miserable wretches| 


that are to be found in the villages where we land, 

























during our voyage up tbe Nile. Wesee only men 
almost naked, or covered with rags worse than 
nudity—countenances on which pain and suffering 
have ploughed deepened furrows—youth, without 
its characteristic gniety—women, in whom poves ty 
has effaced the traits of their sex. It is here we 
find how limited is our vocabulary for expressing 
misery ; it is presented to us at every step, and 
under all its forms.—Michaud’s Egypt and Pates- 


tine. 





MACOUPIN: OR THE TALKING POTATOE. 


‘Who can read,’ says the author of The Art of 
being Happy, ‘the anecdotes of the American wil- 
derness, without thrilling emotion? An Indian de- 


scending the Niagara, was drawn into the rapids 


above the sublime cataract. he nursling of the 
desert at first rowed with incredible vigor, in ap 
intense struggle for life. Seeing hisefforts useless, 
he dropped his oars, sung his death song, and float. 
ed with calmness down the abyss.’ Thies Indian 
philosopher was named Macoupin, in the Algon- 


quin dialect, and. Magoupin in Winnebago, mean- 


ing the Talking Potatoe,—and was none other than 
an Algonquin Indian, born on the shorea of the 
Lake of the Woods. 

Let not the opulent mothers of the civilized 
whites imagine that they have the exclusive privi- 
lege of dreaming and prophesying the future emi- 
nence of their infants, while yet in the cradle.— 
The same folly has been as often perpetrated in 
the American woods, as in the mansions of cities. 
There too have the happy mothers dreamed of 
bearing panthers, wolves, and alligators in their 
bosoms; or instead of a hive of bees, as in the 


jcase of Plato, a nest of hornets, or a brace of mo- 
c 


assin snakes, settling over the Jeafy couch of 
their papooses, in omen of their future prowese in 
tuking scalps. | 
As his mother swung Macoupin in his bark cra- 
dle, suspended from the lefty branches of two-trees 
by grape vines of prodigicus length, or strapped 
him by bear skin thongs in a box made from a hol- 
low limb, to her back, he thrust out his copper-pug 
proboscis, and squalled the Indian powow in a sort 
of artificial musical rhythm, even from his very 
birth. The proud and fond squaw found in thia, 
and a hundred other prognostications, that if her 
dear Talking Potatoe was not destined to grow up 
under the ascendant star as a warrior, scalp-taker, 
and man-killer, he was at least preordained to the 
first place in the second grade of Indian honors— 
that of unrivalled eloquence. The mother evin- 
ced her sagacity, as a diviner o1 medicine-woman 
—for never liad boy shown more precocious apti- 
tude for excelling in the art of preaching. As he 
grew up to man’s estate, he was called among the 
Indian boys, Voc-o-nipgy, or the Hectorer, because 


jhe was everlastingly discussing the why and the 


wherefure—lecturing, exalting, degrading and re- 
jecting men, matters and things, at his sovereign 
pleasure. The boys, in his presence, laughed with 
him ; for they dreaded his voluble tongue, and his 
powers of ridicule. But as soon ns he had dieap- 
peared, they laughed more heartily at him, and, 
still more, hated him most emphatically. And 
whether the spert was shooting arrows or hunting 
raccoons, all the wit under their red scalps was put 
in requisition to find some decent pretext on which 
to exclude from sharing in their amusement Noco-+ 
nipsy Hishewa, or the Hectoring Babbler. 

This propensity steadily grew upon him, until 
he arrived at the period when Indian youth put 
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off the boy and assume the warrior. It was 
shrewdly and generally suspected in the tribe, that 
Noconipsy's valur lay somewhere near the roots of 
his tongue, or in his legs. At any rate, no place 
was assigned him among the warriors. In fact, 
he used to harp most eloquently upon the folly of 
taking the great pains necessary to the bearing and 
bringing up of pupvoses, and then running about 
the woods and prairies, and crouching behind the 
trees, in hunger, fatigue, exposure, and wounds, 
merely to scalp and killthem. ‘Better,’ he would 
say, ‘not to beget them, and lay on a sunny day 
and Jouk up at the sun, and Juxuriate in indolent 
existence all the time that would have been requirs- 
ed first to beget them, and then kill them.’ 

As for hunting for clothing and subsistence, he 
was eloquent to the extent of a yarn—that, had he 
been a preacher, would have amounted to the 
twentiethly—to prove that it was both much easier 
and more philosophical to bring the stomach to 
bear fasting, than to be everlastingly running about 
the woods to hunt for meat, which as soon as de- 
voured, left the appetite continually verging to- 
wards the point where it required to be gorged a- 

ain—running round in an unchanging circle of 
yunting and eating, while it was much easier to 
attack tho evil at its source by accustoming the 
stomach to dispense with this alternate repletion 
and exhaustion. As to the article of clothing, he 
inferred that it was both easier and more con- 
venient, to wear the birth day auit, which that most 
admirable tailor, Nature, had fitted exactly to the 
shape, and which needed no pains to renew. He 
it was, in haranguing on this subject, and in prov- 
ing that the back and other parts of the body could 
be accustomed ax easily to dispense with clothing as 
the hand or face, who adopted the energetic figure, 
‘] am all face ! 

But altho’ he most faithfully followed his own 
inclinations, so far as concerned the point of never 
troubling his head with hunting or laboring, if he 
could help it in any way, it was shrewdly remark- 
ed, that he was rather choice, as regarded both the 
appearance and the quality of his own buffalo 
dress; and as to eating, he was never so eloquent 
or long winded upon the philosophy of abstinence, 
as when he had juat risen from a hearty meal of 
rich bear's flesh, sauced with the cloying dainty of 
a cake composed of lard and honey. But if he 
did not pay for his fare in the cusiomary Indian 
mode of hunting, or toil for it, he had always at 
the disposal of bis entertainers a compensation in 

reaching, which, estimated by the scale of values 
in his own mind, repaid them in wisdom aad phi- 
losophy for every ounce an hundred fold. Preach- 
ing was his grand voeation, and a thunder storm of 
words was always pent up in his brain, like the 
winds in the cavern of Zulus. In short, he car- 
ried about with him a sort of travelling pulpit, 
which, whenever he could find a congregation to 
listen, he forthwith unstrapped, and began to ha- 
yangue. The Indians are a grave, thoughtful, si- 
lent people, who not only consider taciturnity a vir- 
tue, but have the grace to practice what they in- 
eulcate. Words pass with them for tittle or no- 
thing. Deeds, resgesta, are their ideal model; 
and a person who departs from the gravity and si- 
lence which are the inseparable characteristics of 
a renowned warrior, becomes, in their estimation, 
asortof woman. In fact, they denominate him by 
aterm which may be translated, according to the 
context, babbler, or old squaw. Even the females 
among them, who, like their sisters among the 


whites, do dearly love a little comfortable colloquy 


of scandal among themselves, think much higher 
of a warrior than a babbling man—and the word 
was, whenever they saw Maconpin approaching 
them, charged with his yarns, “There comes the 
Talking Potatoe, and we shall have a double dose 
of preaching.’ 

A whole volume of Algonquin saws might be 
collected, which hike the facese pf the Greeks, the 
bulls of the Irish, and the sayings of the seven 
wise masters, modified a little to suit the phrase 
and mode of the people, liave been said and sung 
in every country and age! and which ainong this 
people are entitled, ‘The saws of the Talking Po- 
tatoe.” We have room only fortwo or three, which 
nav stand as samples of # string as numerous as 
could be put in requisition by Sancho Panza.— 
‘You can see better,’ he used to suy, with an ora- 
cular air, ‘thro’ a log when there is a hole thro’ it.’ 
‘We can best prophesy after the event.’ When 
any one spoke with solicitude about any pretend- 
ed event, he vaed to remark, with a most sngacious 
upward cast of the eye, ‘I hope we shall all be the 
better for it at the end of the year.’ 

He was advised to take him a equaw, and for 
this purpose, Waneta, er the Goldfinch, was pro- 
posed: but he flouted at the idea of incurring such 
a vexation and expense. Love, according to his 
account of it, was a fever, a falling sickness, an in- 
sanity, a being covered with fleas; and he dis- 
coursed eloquently about the vexalions, sorrows, 
jealousies and troubles, consequent upon this pas- 
sion. He forgot not to include in the miseries of 
this condition, the probability of a shower of pa- 
pooses, and the requisite cradles, blankets, food, 
and the like. According to the maxims of his phi- 
losophy, he found it hard enough to-take care of 
himself. When reminded by the common-place 
men of his tribe, that if his maxims were really wise 
and right, all ought, to adopt them, and that if they 
did, the living world would come to an end, be 
used to utter his common exclamation: ‘Whoo f 
T say let it come to an end! The sooner the bet- 
ter. Tt is better to be full than hungry—to sleep 
than be awake: not to be, is better than either.’ 

He ueed to look particular'y shrewd and dee 
while inveighing against disturbing himself with 
the ambition of being a great man. On this snb- 
ject, he abounded in the common. places of decla- 
mation. He wasaccustomed to sav, in his pro- 
found humility, that he considered it a much sub- 
limer degree of «distinction and greatness to be & 
philosopher and the Talking Potatoe, than any 
fame which war or the chase could bestow; and 
yet the idea that this waa ambition and vanity only 
in another form, never entered his head. In thie 
he he had spun such scraps of preaching, that, as 
wide as the range of the Algonquin excursions ex- 
tended, Macoupin was acknowledged the greatest 
preacher and philosopher that the annals of the 
story of the red men could furnish. Nor could his 
humility, bottomless as it was, have endured the 
thooght that there was as great a preacher, moral- 
ist, and philosopher any where—not in the north- 
western woods only, but in the world. The mer 
indeed curled the lip when lis pre-eminent reputa- 
tion was the theme of remark: but the Jadies, the 
world over, regard this sort of endowment with a 
more favorable eye. To them the Talking Pota- | 
loe was ever & great man, next to a worrior, and 
the rather as, notwithstanding his tirades against 
love and matrimony in the abstract, it was whis- 
pered by the men that our grave moralist was sly- 
ly, and behind the bush and the curtain of night, 
a most efficient admirer of the female red-skine, 
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possessing acknowledged abilitics at wheedling, 
flattering, complimenting, and singing Indian sengs 
to the tune of he-ow-aw. He had whispered many 
an album song in the listening ear of knowing 
squaws. Ina word, he was almost as much ad- 
mired and followed by the red ludies,as he was 
despised by their husbands, lovers, and fathers. 
Nevertheless had-it been a question between an 
Algonquin and Winnehago warrior, which tribe 
could furnish the best and most eloquent preacher, 
the Algonquin would have gone his death on the 
declaration, that Macoupin was the greatest orator 
that the records of Indian story, in any age or 
country of America, could furnish. 

The Algonquins at this time support in theit 
tribe a number of Jesuit missionaries. Mac- 
Oupin treated them with a guarded deference.— 
Without having professed Christianity, he main- 
tained, with a good deal of judgment, the reputa- 
tion ofa sort of philosophic believer ; and having, 
as was readily perceived, a great influence among 
the red ladies, he wis at once viewed asan instru- 
ment through whose consideration a stronger bear- 
ing might be exercised upon the tribe. It happen- 
ed at this period that agyoung and remarkably 
handsome missionary arrived from Paris at Quebec, 
who created a prodigious sensation in that provin- 
cial capital, and in Montreal, as aman of the most ex- ; 
alted piety, and the most astonishing powers of sa- 
cred eloquence and thrilling pathos. The Indies 
became deeply impressed. Every one said, ‘‘What| 
an astonishing preacher! Oh! did you hear that| 
melting sermon!” ‘Tears were shied, and lovely | 
female eyes were raised, wherever this blessed | 
young man uplifted his voice. In one word, he| 
was the fashion, the rage, the star; all eloquent, 
all pions, and soul-subduing. Moreover, to sus- 
taia this elevated place in the thoughts of the fash- 
ionable world, he had, or appeared to have, a sanc- 
lity that might have put Saint Anthony in fear of, 
arival. Meat he eschewed : eggs were too nutritive: 
new milk savored too much of luxury. Skimmed 
milk, cold potatoes, and corn bread were his only 
ostensible diet. But it was his costume which 
more particularly designed him a man whose 
thoughts were abuve the world. His shoes were 
full of rents and patches. His unmentionables had: 
numerous chasms. His hair-shirt was seldom or; 
never changed. His noble black locks hung down' 
in uncombed disorder : always, however, exhibit- | 
fing hia high, bold forehead in striking relief. But, | 
although as ragged as the blessed St. Juniper, he! 
did not, like him, deem that the unsavory smell of 
a dirty person would keep off Satan and his temp- 
tations; and he had no dread of a visitation from | 
the Spirit of Evil while he wore old and tattered ' 
clothes, if they yielded an agreeable odor. Of, 
course, while he was as ragged as a mendicant, his; 
eae was always rendolert of cologne water and, 

avender. ‘Nor does it appear that he ever exhib- 
ited those energetic marks of contempt for clennli-| 














diminish the estimated odor ofhis sanctity. A female 
servant in his establishment unfortunytely fructi- 
fied from the piety of the spiritual minded man, to 
the great detriment of the simple girl; and in some 
legal procéss which Was instituted on this occasion, 
it was discovered thut he repaired the exhaustion 
which preaching and dime docde wrought in his 
constitution, by what Gerinans call schnaps, and 
the Buglish,drams. Butlong after these incidents, 
so untoward to the reputation of his piety, had 
tranepired in Quebec, his fame for austerity and 
preaching coutinued to advance in the wouds, al- 
though it had passed away in the cities. There 
was, for a while, no talk among the Algonquins but 
about the self-denying austerity, and the soul-sub- 
duing eloquence of St. Juniper junior. The Talkin 
Potatoe was piqued. His envy wae aroused. “J ear, 
travel to Quebec,” thought he to himself, “and see, 
and hear in what points he excels me in preaching. 
{ can either copy his arts, or cume back and decr 
them.” Nosooner thought than done. The preach- 
ingman of the woods was on his way to visit the 
preaching man of the cities round whose morn 
ng tripod so many young and beautiful ladies had 
been daily waiting, to catch a few words of spirit. 
ual advice or encuuragement as they fell from his 
reverend lior. 

Few details of this journey of the Talking Pota- 
toe, which must have been one of great interest, 
remain. ‘The onty authentic memoranda of him, 
from the tine of his departure from the tribe to his 
reaching the vicinity of Niagara Falls, are, that a 
red man, ragged, reckless, but yet with an eleva- 
ted look, a lofty step, and an air as ifhe knew a 
thing or two, and disdained to smile, admire any 
thing, or express any surprise, at aught which the 
view of the establishments of white men could of. 
fer, paddled avery inferior dug-out into the basin 
at Black Rock. He bad heard that there wasa 
great fallin the riversomewhere not far from that 
place, and the deep and heavy roar fell plainly up- 
on his ear. But he was too self-important to in- 
quire at what precise distance this fall was situa- 
ted: or where it would be requisite to take his 
dug-out from the river, and curry it round the Falls, 
No. ‘This would have been an admission of 
equality and dependence, which the enlightened 
mind ofthe Talking Potatoe was above showing.— 
Of course, without a particle of the heroic purpose 
of Sam Patch, he found himself in the slope to- 
wards the tremendous abyss, almost two miles a- 
hove it, and borne furiously down through the curl. 
ing and snowwhite surface, pitching from foint to 
point with terrific celerity. Not yet disposed nor 
prepared to encounter the presence of the Wakon- 
dah, he put forth powets of rowing which no one 
dreamed had ever existed in his indolent apirit.— 
All would not do. A minute convinced himthat 
over the fearful leap he must go. He sung half « 
stave of his death song, but feeling his throat dry, 
ashe came near the American shore, he was ob- 


ness in the houses of his entertainers, that the bles-||served to raise a bottle of whiskey, with which he 


sed St. Juniper was said to take a pride in showing.!|had supplied himself at Black 


The people bowed to this holy man as he passed | 
the streets. Young maidens felt pleasure in hav- 
ing his frnetifyving shadow fall upon them as he 

assed by. This eloquent preacher in Quebec, and 
the Talking Potatoe in the woods of the Algonquins, 
were kindred spitits, and ministers of parallel func- 
tions—the difference in their character and posi- 
tion mainly consisting in the modification of the 
different circuinstances under which they had been 
trained. Two little incidentsin regard to this bles- 
sed St. Juniperjunior, rather tended fora while to 


ock, to his lips, 
and was heard to utter the last saw of preaching 
which he éver pronounced: “Itis apity that the 
water of life should be lost.” He drank of the 
bottle, and furnished himself with the requisite 
courage of descending the Falls: 








A PERSIAN PENSIONER.—I remember, says T'a- 
vier, to have seen one of the King of Persiu’s por- 
tars, whose mustachvis were so long that he could 
tie them behind his neck ; for which reason be had 


a double penston. 
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- THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 


“Oh! call my brother back to me! 
T cannot play alone; 

The summer comes with flower and bee 
Where is my brother gone ? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track } 

I care not now to chase its flight 
Oh! eall my brother back! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree; 

Our vine is drooping with its load- 
Oh! call him back to me !” 


“He would not hear thy voice, fair child, 
_ He may pot come to thee ; : 
The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
Ona earth no more thou’lt see. 


A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given; 

Go—thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven.” 


‘And has he left lis birds and flowers 
_ And must [call in vain 1? - 
_ And through the long, long summer houss, 
Will he not come again ? 


And by the brook and in the glade 
Are all our wanderings o’er; 

Gh! while my brother with me play’d, 
Would I had Jov'd him more!’”’ 





CACIQUES OF THE TIMBUEZ. 


Yn the infancy of the European settlements in 
South America, Gabot, a Spanish general and ad- 
miral, one of the first who was employed in the 
reduction of Paraguay, finding his presence neces- 
sary in that Sous instead of permis to Spain, 
as he had proposed, sent Fernando Calderon, the 
treasurer of his fleet, with all the silver he had col- 
lected, and a letter for the Emperor, Charles V., 
giving an account of every thing he had seen and 
done, pointing out the most proper measures for 
securing the country to the crown of Castile, and 
beseeching his majesty to send him sufficient suc-| 
cers fot that purpose. 

Two years, however, having elapsed without Ga- 
bot's hearing any thing of the report Caldeon was’ 
to make of his good dispositions, he thought it his! 
duty to retarn to Spain, lest any longer delay might! 
give the Portuguese a desire, and afford them an 

pportunity to.return to Paraguay. Having, there-| 
fore, named Nuno de Lara to the Government of; 
the Fort of the Holy Ghost during his absence, 
and left him one hundred and twenty men, and; 
all the provisions he could amass, he set out to join 
‘his squadron, and immediately put to sea. 

Lara, on his side, seeing himself surrounded by 
nations from whom he could expect no courtesies 
but in proportion as he could command them, tho't: 








7 


the best thing he could do would be to gain over||diately despatched him. 


those mearest to him, who were the Timbuez, and} 


Mangora, on his side, thinking that if he could 
but get her into his habitation he might dispose of 
her as he pleased, often invited Hurtado to come 
and see him, and bring his wife alung with him; 
but Hurtado as often begged to be excused, alleg- 
ing that he could not be absent from the Fort with- 
out the commander's leave, and that he was sure he 
should never be able to obtain it. , 

Such an answer as this was enough to let the 
Cacique see that, to succeed in his designs upon 
the wife, he must firet get rid of the husband.— 
Whilst he was, therefore, considering the ways 
and means of doing so, he got intelligence that the 
husband had been detached with another officer, 
and fifty soldiers, to collect provisions. 

Looking upon this circumstance, therefore, as 
favorable opportunity, since it not only remove 
the husband, but weakened the garrison, by which 
the wife might expect to be protected; he posted 
four thousand picked men ina marsh in the neigh- 
borhood of the Fort, and set out for it, with thirty 
of his own guard, loaded with provisions and re- 
freshments. Qn his arrival at the gates, he sent 
word to Lara, that, bearing how much he was in 
want of provisions, he was come with enough to 
serve him till the return cf the convoy. 

Lara received the tregcherous Cacique with the 
greatest demonstration of gratitude, and insisted 
upon entertaining him and his followers. This 
was what Mongora had expected, and he had ac- 
cordingly given his men instructions how to be- 
have, and appointed signals for those he posted in 
the marsh. 

The entertainment began with a great deal of 
cheerfulness on both sides, and lasted until the 
night became far advanced, when the Spaniards 
rising to break up, Mangora gave some of his at- 
tendants the sigr.al for doing what he before-hand 
directed, which was, to set fire to the magazines 
of the Fort, as soon as the Spaniards should have 
retired. 

This was accordingly done, without the Span- 
iards having the least suspicion of the matter — 
The officers were scarcely cormposed to rest, when, 
most of them being alartned by the soldiers crying 
out ‘Fire! Fire!’ and jumping out of bed to ex- 
tinguish it, the Indians seized that opportunity for 
despatching them. ‘I'he rest were iiled in their 
sleep; and the four thousand men posted in the 
marsh having been at the same time fet into the 
Fort, it was immediately filled with slaughter and 
confusion. 

The Governor, though wounded, having espied 
the treacherous Cacique, made up to him, and ran 
him through the body; but being more intent up- 
on satisfying his revenge than consulting his safe- 
ty, he continued so long venting his now useless 
fury on the dead body of his enemy, that the In- 
dians had time to intercept his flight, and imme- 


There now remained no living soul in the Fort 


he succeeded pretty well in the attempt. But his,|but the unfortunate Miranda—the innocent cause 
success soon proved fatal to him in a manner he'jof so bloody a tragedy—four other women, and as 
little dreamed of. Mangora, Cacique of the -Tim-!|many children, who were all tied and brought be- 
buez, happening in one of the frequent visits he||fore Siripa, brother and successor to the late Ca- 
paid Lara, to see Lacia Miranda, a Spanish lady,||cique. his barbarian, at tle sight of Miranda, 
and wife of Sebastian Hurtado, one of the princi-||conceived the same passion for her that had proved 


pal officers of the Fort, became deeply enamoured 
of her. It was.not long before she perceived it, 
and knowing what she had to fear from a barbari- 
an with whom it was so much the commander's 





' 


fatal to his brother, and ordered her to be unbound, 
relinquishing to his attendants all the other prison- 
ers. He then told her that she must. not consider 
herself as a slave in his house; that it would be 


interest to live upon good terms, she did all that)jler own fault if she did not become the mistress 


Jay in her power not to be sean agy more by — 
Ss 


and to guard against any violence or surprise. 


19 


of it; and that he hoped she had sense enough to 
prefer #t to an indigent and forlorn husband, the + 
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head of a powerful nation, who would take plea- 
sure in submitting to her himseif and all his sub- 
jects. 

Miranda might well expect that, by refusing these 
offers, she would expose herself, at best, to a per- 
petual and most cruel slavery, but her virtue ovor- 
came every other consideration. She even gave 
Siripa the answer she thought most likely to exas- 

erate him, in hopes that his love might change 
nto fury, and a speedy death put her innocence 
and honor beyond the reach of his brutal inten- 
fions. : | 

But in this she was greatly mistaken. Her re- 
fusal served only to increase the desire Siripa had 
conceived for her, and heightened his passion, 
which he still flattered himself he should be at last 
able to satisfy. We continucd, therefore, to treat 
her with a great deal of Jenity, and even showed 
her more civility and respect than could be well 
expected from a barbarian. But his moderation 
and gentleness served only to make her more sen- 
sible of the danger she was exposed to. 

In the meantime, Hurtado, being returned with 
his convoy, was thunderstruck at beholding no- 
thing but a heap of ashes. The first thing he did 
‘vas to inquire what was become of his wife, and 
being informed she was with the Cacique of the 
Timbuez, he immediately set out to look for her 
without considering what dangers he thereby fruit- 
lessly exposed himself to. Siripa, at the sight of 
a man whio was the sole object of all Miranda’s af- 
fections, could no longer contain himself, but or- 
dered him to be tied to a tree, and there shot to 
death with arrows. 

His attendants were preparing to obey him, when 
Miranda, drowned in tears, threw herself at the 
tyrant’s feet, to implore the fife of her husband ; 
and, such was the power of passionate affection, it 
calmed the violent storm which it had but a little 
before excited in the heart of the tyrant Siripa.— 
Hurtado was unbound, he was even sometimes 
permitted to see his wife, under certain restraints, 
which the Cacique, at the same time he thus in- 
dulged them, gave them to understand that the 
must not, on pain of death, attempt to exceed. It 
is therefore probable he only meant this indulgénce 
as a snare to obtain a pretext for recalling the con- 
ditional respite he had granted Hurtado, who soon 
- supplied him with one. 

A few days afterwards, Siripa’s wife came to in- 
form him that Miranda had violated the conditions 
on which she was permitted to see her husband ; 
the barbarian ran immediately to examine the truth 
of the report with his own eyes; and, in the first 
emotion of his passion, and more to the satisfac- 
fion of his wifes jealousy than his own, he con- 
demned Miranda tothe flames, and Hurtado to the 
same kind of death he bad but lately escaped. 

The sentence was immediately executed, and 
this faithful pair expired in sight of each other, im- 
bubed with sentiments worthy of their virtues. _ 








Pere La cHatsx.—Father la Chaise has an en- 
viable immortality. He gives name to the most at- 
fractive spot in France, where reposes the dust of 
the good and the great, and where the pilgrim-of 
honor throws chaplets upon the graves, and the 
hand of affection plants roses over the departed.— 
Naturally and morally, it is the loveliest spot in 
France : itis the field of the virtues. Read the 
epitaphs, and learn that all who repose here are 
geod soldiers, citizens, husbands, wives, brothers, 
sisters, sons and daughters, and many are express- 


ly declared to be ‘“‘models of aH the vistues.’'—| 


There is no scoundrel in the whole cemetery,— 
his very monument would blush forhim. In fact, 
I never found any where the monument of a rogue, 
—Death is sure to translate him into an honest man. 
De mortuis nil nist bonum, is the stone-cutter’s 
motto. 

Up to 1816, or in about twelve years, the epitaphs 
in Pere Ja Chaise filled two octavo volumes : since 
then they have not been printed, though death has 
been asdiligent asever. Many aseat has he made 
vacantin the family circle, many circles has he 
swept away, many ties broken, so entwined with 
the fibres of the heart that the heart has been brok- 
en with them. 

This Champ du repos rises on the slope of a hill 
just without the walls of Paris, and overlooks much 
of that restless city. At Waterloo the dead never 
lay so close as they lie at Mont Louis. The book 
of epitaphs begins with the well attested fact, that 
death is no respecter of persons. He, however, 
loses many of its terrors when confronted in this 
cemetéiy. Every thing breathes of a ; the 
feelings are soothed, not shocked, The monu- 
ments are in bettertaste than the epitaphs; the 
Freneh have a nice discrimination in elegant forms, 
which they lack the simplicity of style and senti- 
ment that becomes an epitaph. 

The extent of the cemetery is nearly a hundred 
acres, and the lots are leased for a term of years, or 
sold in perpetuity. ‘The leases are of six years, but 
may be canewed. A tanner, however, according 
to high authority in euch matters, would require 
for decomposition a term longer than six years,— 
“some eight or nine years.” 

The visitor is made aware of the vicinity of the 
tombs from passing through a street of shops con- 
taining sculptured monuments ; and nearer to the 
gates he sees stalls where he may buy garlands 
and wreaths of lowers, to scatter over the graves, 
—that affecting observance, which is deeply found- 
ed on human sympathies, and practised by rude as 
well astrefined -nations. Regrets are unavailing ; 
but our sense of sorrow and ingratitude to the de- 
parted, is softened by these vain offerings. - 

Manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
is saltem accumulem donis, et fangar inani 
unere. A 

En this maze of monuments, of every form, con- 
spicuous in interest in the tomb of Aberlard and 

eloisa:: itis asmall Gothic chapel, formed of 
the ruins of the abbey of the Paraclete. There 
are many sculptures about it, besides the cold mar- 
ble forms of the immortal lovers, lying side by side. 
The interest excited by this memorable pair is not - 
recent—it is not one of national or political senti- 
ment ; but no tomb in the ground has halfso many, 
or a tithe so many fresh chaplets os thatof Abe- 
lard and Heloisa. An astronomer would pass by 
the humble monument of Ney, brave des braves, 
to hang his chaplet on the narrow marble house 
of La Place ; and the soldier might leave unhon- 
ored the sepulchre of David or Bt. Pierre, to sus- 
pend his offering over the Prince of the Meskwa. 
But all men and women have been [oveis; and 
there is still, at whatever their age, “one corner in 
their heait that is sorry” for the poor pair of the 
Paraclete. Ifever these tender sympathies should 
be extinct in other countries, they would always 
glow in the hearts of the French, to whom the 
memory and the monument of Helvisa may be safe- 
ly committed. Mary a tender vow has been made 
here ; and at some of the perjuries Jove has laugh- 
ed, for martyrdoms have ceased in love and faith. 
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Affirmyng that it is, 
an almose deede to God: 
To make the Englishe subiectes taste, 
the Irishe Rebells rodde. 
To spoile, to kill, to burne, 
this Friers councell is: 
And for the doyng of the same, 
he warrantes heauenlie blisse. 
He tells a holie tale, 
the white he tournes to blacke : 
And through the pardons in his Male, 
he workes a knauishe knacke. 


A conflict ensues between the Woodkarne 
and the Loyalists, and the latter return to Dublin 
victorious. Ina note, we are furnished with the 
explanation of the succeeding four lines. [The 
note is as follows: ‘‘As a notable Rebel! had in his 
life tyme greater dignitie then many of like pro- 
fession, so beyng dead, his head receiues a more 
stately place of exaltation.”’] 


His hedde is poled vp, 
vpon the Castle hye: 
Beholding starres, as though he were, 
in high Astronomie. 
* * * 
The Frier seyng this, 
lamentes that lucklesse parte : 
And curseth to the pitte of hell, 
the death mans sturdie harte : 
Yet for to quight them with, 
the Frier taketh paine ; 
For all the synnes that ere he did, 
remission to obtaine. 
And therefore serues his booke, 
the Candell and the Bell: 
But thinke you that suche ape toies, 
bring damned soules from hell 7 
It longs not to my parte, 
infernal] thyngs to knowe : 
But I beleue til] latter daie, 
thei rise not from belowe. 
Yet hope that Friers giue, 
to this rebellyng rout, ; 
]f that their soules should chaynce in hell, 
to bryng them quicklie out, 
Doeth make them lead suche lives : 
as neither God nor man 
. Without reuenge for their desdrtes 
permitte or suffer can. 
Thus Friers are the cause 
the Fountaine and the Spring, 
Of hurleburles in this lande, 
of eche unhappie thing. 
Thei cause them to rebell, 
againt their (soueraigne quene) 
And through rebellion often times — 
their liues doe vanishe clene. 
So as by Friers meanes, 
in whom all follie swimme : 
The Irish karne doe often lose, 
the life with hedde and limme. 


* 


AN AZOREAN MARRIAGE.—Our journey hetce 
was enlivened by an immense crowd of peasantry 
proceeding in merry song from the distant cha- 

l of Santa Barbara, where a juvenile couple had 
just been united in the solemn bands of wedlock. 
All were clad in their best attire, according to the 
curious, picturesque costume peculiar to the isi- 
and, which, for the men, consists of a blue jacket 
almost covered in front with buttons ;a red brown 
or party-coloured waist-coat, with breeches un- 
buttoned at the knees, shewing a pair of white 
drawers, which hang somewhat lightly beneath, 
with rude long leather gaiters, over shoes or raw 


. 


hide sandals ; the very singular hat, called the car- 
apuca, is made of felt, covered with coarse blue 
cloth, and has a rim (the under part lined with 
red cloth) six inches wide, terminating with acres- 
cented gore in front, where the pointed ends of the 
gore are turned up and have the appearance of 
horns; a broad pendant lappetis attached to it be- 
hind which covers the neck and shoulders. Over 
this costume is worn in cold weather, a long blue 
cloak, which, with the tall spike stick they usually 

carry, givesa most curious appearance to the gen- 
eral exterior of the peasantry of St Michael’s.— 
The bride was clad in a short green dress, with a 

high stiff bodice surmounted by a sas of lace, 
witha white spreading cap otf flowing lace and 

ribbands, and large ear-rings, necklace, chains, etc. 

of gold—which, according to their riches or impor- 

tance, always distinguish the female peasantry of 
the Azores. The group, on approaching our cav- 

alcade, stopped ; when after a courteous obeisance 

and with complimentary expressionsin favor of our 

nation, two of the wedding party, with guitars, 

commenced an air, or rather a dissonant repetition 

of’ chords, accompanied by an extemporaneous 

epithalamium, to which the whole responded in 

bellowing chorus.—Boid’s Account of the Western 
Islands. 








THE LITTLE NURSE. 
* * * * * 
‘Shall we not seize the time and ride 
By Avon’s stream, by Lara’s side, 
o yon lone vale where, hid from day, 
The miner works his venturous way, 
Wresting from earth her glittering hoard, - 
Beneath primeval ruin stored ; 
Heap piled on heap, as wave on wave, 
_ Of worlds succeeding worlds the grave. 

Such were the concluding lines of an invitation 
once sent me, to join a few scientific friends on a 
tour through the Wicklow hills. An amateur in 
geology was the Laureate of the party. The 
events of this little excursion are among the plea- 
santest recollections of my life ; but in the follow- 
ing sketch of our first day’s progress, I have omit- 
ted much, especially in details of scenery, render- 
ed familiar by the pens of more professed tourists ; 
and indeed my chief inducement to arrange these 
notes for perusal is, that they include an affecting 
and somewhat novel incident in the history of do- 
mestic life. 4 

The first object of our excursion wag the great 
lead mine of Luggenure, opening, as our geologist 
informed us, on the side of a lofty hill, and driven - 
downwards to a great depth through the solid rock. 
To reach this point we started with the earliest 
dawn, ere suprise were upon a road which, wind- 
ing at the base of Sugarloaf mountain, leads by a 
very gradual ascent to the plain of Cajory, on its 
south western side. Here our botanist, Mr. Ne- 
ville, who has preserved beyond the close of his 
half century, all the freshness of spirit and much 
of the activity of youth, insisted on climbing the 
mountain in quest of some of the rarer species of 
fern which he expected to find among the rocks 
near thesummit. The geologist, hammer in hand, 
backed this proposal—our painter anticipated a 
glorious view from the peak; and Dr. James and 
myself, having no hobbies of our own, were con- 
tent to enjoy it with him. : 

Accordingly, where the road wound thro’ the’ 
valley of Glencormac, we quitted our vebicle, and, 
sending ii forward.to meet us at the opposite side, 
began to climh the shoulder of the hilt altho’ the 
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Joose rocks upon its steep and shattered side, seen 
through the grey twilight, appeared doubly gro- 
tesque in form and threatening in position. Be- 
fore we had reached the top, the east began to red- 
- den, and a light breeze arose: the clouds broke up 
suddenly, like the ice in a northern spring, and the 
blue sky, bright and distant, became visible thro’ 
the openings. A wreath of white mist still rested 
on the low range of hills stretching to our right, 
from the waterfall and wooded heights of Powers- 
court to the eastern boundary of Lake Dan, con- 
cealing their outline, and waving like a curtain a- 
long their sides: the monarch Djouce alone heaved 
his broad summit into the clear blue sky, and, cut 
off by the mist from the adjoining hills and the 
plain betow him, seemed a portion of some brighter 
world. One by one the cabins scattered over the 
Jower grounds began to send up their thin columns 
of smoke, and figures could be seen moving thro’ 
the fields as we descended slowly towards a dark 
speck on the road below, which we hailed as our 
‘wehiele. Mr. Neville had found his fern, but the 
geologist hud been less successful as to certain 
sandstones, and the mist had interfered with our 
draughtsman’s view. Not the less cheerily did we 
resume our way. We had started as philosophers, 
and were determined to support that character in 
all its senses. . 

The sun was up, and the world awake and stir- 

ring, as we passed the bridge over the Avonmore, 
and entered the romantic valley of the Seven 
Churches. The bare and rocky glen of Luggen- 
ure now lay open to our right ; but instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to the mine, we advanced into 
Glendalough, and oe crossing the river nearer 
to where it issues from the lake, wandered for 
some time among those ancient ecclesiastical build- 
ings now in ruin, the number of which within so 
small a space, renders it probable, independent of 
jJocal traditions, that here was one of those seats of 
learning and religion which gave celebrity to this 
island in the earlier ages of Christianity. We 
then rowed across the fake to gain a nearer view 
of the rock from which St. Kevin saw the waters 
close over his Kathleen, and also of the cave or 
‘bed,’ which he is said to have made his home.— 
Our painter was so delighted with the land view 
from the lake, that on our return he spread forth 
his drawing materials upon a rock, and commenc- 
ed asketch. AsI stood beside him watching the 
progress of his work, I could not but reflect how 
nearly to a state of nature this once thrunged and 
cultivated valley had returned ; and, except in the 
vague traditions of the place, how entirely the 
memory of those who once taught and worshipped 
here had perished. The ruined walls remain, and 
traces of ancient husbandry can still be discerned 
on the steep sides of the surrounding hills: but of 
the sage or the saint—thoge lights of a barbarous 
fime—no authentic memorial has survived: they 
have bequeathed to us no living work: no monu- 
ment of their intellectual strength or beauty: no 
pillar of the mind to lift its head above the flood of 
time, and point to the vale of Glendalongh. 
-_ J was awakened from this dream of the past, by 
the near approach of an old woman who had been 
for some time making slowly towards us. She 
stopped for a moment before the painter, then made 
a low courtesy, and said in a hesitating manner, 
‘Maybe your honor’s not the gintleman? They 
tould me at the inn that there was a strange ductor 
gone to the Bed.’ 

‘Tm a strange fellow, no doubt,” said the artist, 
without raising his head, ‘but nof exactly the one 


you want. There, old woman,’ looking up, and _ 
pointing with his pencil, ‘there stands your man of 
physic—that laughing gentleman in black.’ 

Dr. James, who was standing at a little distance, - 
with Mr Neville, jesting on the geologist and his: 
pre-adamite worlds, turned on hearing this. ‘Well,- 
granny, what’s the matter with you—don't mind 
that daubing fellow ?’ 

‘Och, its not with me that the matter is, your’ 
reverence (your honor I mane, if I could spuke) ;' 
[ am ould, accushla, and there’s no cure for that. 
But it’s a poor little child that’s anexpicted—the 
crathur’s in the scales since morning, and it ’udc be 
the height of a charity, to cast your opinion on it; 
and the poor sister = 

‘Can you tell me the child’s complaint ?" 

‘Och, God help it, it can’t complain, and its not’ 
nine months ould ; and I’m only a neighbor, and 
the little siater’s not a jidge.’ 

To a further question, however, she explained 
that the infant had ‘an impression. on its heart,’ to 
remedy which they had ‘baided it in potato water,’ 
and put ‘black wool on its chist,’ and given it a 
drop of punch ‘to rise its little heart;’ but ‘in spite 
of all,’ last night it was ‘smothered entirely.’ 

James now expressed his readiness to visit the 
child, and the old woman moved off, followed b 
our whole party. She directed her steps towards 
a point at some distance, where smoke seemed to 
issue from the side of a sloping bank ; keeping up, 
as she hobbled before us, a sort of broken ramblin 
soliloquy, of which, from time to time, I could 
catch, ‘the greatest of Christian charities—skillful | 
looking gentlemen, God bless them—the height of 
poverty and exile—the poor little sister, not twelve 
years onld—this pain in my back 2 

She was interrupted by a group of little girls, 
who were dancing, or rather jumping, hand in 
hand, around one of their companions, chanting 
some inerry but monotonous rhyme. They now 
suddenly broke up their sport to crowd about her, 
and enquire eagerly, ‘How was Statia’s child ?— 
would it live ?—would it die?’ The old woman 
held on her way, saying, ‘Don't stop me, jewels > 
don’t you see the gintlemen—bad enough, bad 
enough it is.” . 

We now approached a cabin of very small di- 
mensions, lodged, for the advantage of shelter, in 
an excavation of the high bank of gravel which 
rose behind it. The thatch was much decayed, 
and where attempts to repair it were visible, rushes: 
from the neighboring lake had supplied the place 
of straw. There was no chimney, the smoke is- 
suing through a hole in the roof; and the aperture 
intended for a window was partly closed by a largé 
slate. Before the door, several young children— 
plump, rosy, and ragged—were shouting in great - 
glee, and dragging about a goat,- which the tallest 
boy mace many unsuccessful attempts to ride.— 
This urchin wore trowsers, the legs of which, 
tern thro’ their entire length, fluttered in stream- 
ers behind him as he ran. Another little fellow 
waddled about in a man’s waistcoat, worn as & 
surtout, and covering him to his heels. A cheque 
apron thrown on as a cloak, helped out the attire 
of a third; while two young ones sprawled in the 
sun, with scarcely any pretensions to apparel.—~ 
The old woman pushed through them, muttering, 
‘Gold help ye, fur childer! ye've no better wit,: 
and led the way into the cabin, where a sadde¥ 
scene presented itself. a ee 

On the floor, in one of those large baskets used 
here by the peasantry, for etraining their boiled po- 
tatoes, and now applied to the purpose of acradle, 
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‘Jay the sick child. Beside it, on a very low stool, 
eat a little girl, whom I judged to be the sister 
mentioned by the old woman. She seemed about 
eleven or twelve years old, and might be consid. 
ered handsome, even lor this region of personal as 
‘well as picturesque beauty; but her figure was 
“small aad slight, and there sat an anxious and care- 
‘worn expression on her pretty features, which 
‘strangely contrasted with their extreme youth, and 
‘seemed to denote a premature acquaintance with 
“sorrow and suffering.” She looked up as we enter- 
‘ed, and cast an inquiring glance on our conductress, 
‘but did not rise. 

‘Statia, jewel, ’ said the old woman, ‘its a doctor 
‘that’s in uw; and I brought him to see the poor 
brother; and, with Gad's help, who knows what 
he may do?’ 

The little girl paler rose. Her cheek, which 
‘before was very pale, became deep! flushed ; and 
“as: James bent over the cradle, feeling the infant's 

‘pulse, snd watching its hurried breathing, she stond 
‘opposite to him, her figure leaning forward, her lit- 
itle hands clas sped, her bright eyes keenly snd eager- 

‘ly fixed, as if to catch from his first glance some 
‘passage ‘of her brother's fate. 

$Sir,’ said she, ‘will it live ?’ 

The doctot seemed unprepared to answer this 
‘question, or, willing to evade it, he remained si- 
ao for a moment, and then inquired for the mo- 

‘ther. 

“We have no motlier, Sir,’ said Anastatia; ‘she 
‘died the night he was born.’ 

“Well, my dear, whoover nurses the child—any 
‘one to take directions.’ 

‘I nurse him, Sir—there’s nobody else.’ 

As this announcement called forth a general ex- 
‘pression of surprise, the old woman explained to 
‘us, that the father of this family (having six chil- 
‘dren besides the new born infant, when bereft of 
his wi: had been unable, from extreme poverty, 
to employ a nurse. The neighboring women, 
therefore, had taught little Statia to feed the child, 
‘And well,’ added she, ‘has she fed him and cared 
him, day and night, hour and time—sure the half 
of the creature's not in it--she’s worn off the face 
of the earth. 

The child's appearance, as in his feverish slee 
he tossed about his large ruddy limbs, hore testi- 
ot that the feeding, at least, had been neglect- 


“And can _ it be possible,’ said 1, ‘that you have 
treared this fine boy without assistance ?’ 

‘Yes,’ suid she, mournfully, as she bent down to 
‘arrange the coverings he had thrown aside—‘l 
‘reared him. He never had a nurse but me, and 
mow he’s going—’ 

Here the ofd woman threw in her mite of con- 
solation. ‘And 'Statia, dear, if it’s going to'God : 
sand wont it be better done for than ever you could 
“do for it?’ 

The poor little nurse turned impatiently away 
‘and burstinto tears. She was, no doubt, sufficient- 
dy instructed to be aware that the old woman had 
spoken truth. But this infant, while he-claimed 
from her a mother’s care, had awakened, ‘even 
thus early, a mother’s love. He was to her in 
place of the toys and recreations of her youth, her 
pet—her pla y ing—her own! She had watched 
‘over him till her young cheek had become pale, 
and her childish form wasted, end now ‘he was 
going—” going to the coffin, "and the deep dark 
grave. 

was so much moved for the r girl's dis- 
tress, that, although quite ignorant in the matter, I 


recovery. But the doctor's silence had not es- 


caped her. 
‘O Sir,’ said she ina whisper, ‘that gentleman 
don’t think so—you don’t know how bad he is.” 


tried to cheer her with some ie nse Sl can ny lef acne awh aac nt Rin of her brother's 

James now assured her that there was atilla 
chance of recovery, which, however, would de- 
pend on his being able to bleed the child ; and for 
this purpose directed the old woman to take him 
upon her lap: but Statia interposed— 

‘He would’nt stay with you, Molly—he’s quiet 
with no one but me. 

She now seated herself beside him, and J re- 
marked the expert and matronly air with which 
she lifted her young charge from the cradle, and 
adjusted him on her ae for the operation—bold- 
ing out his arm, and hiding his face in her bosom, 
that he might not see the strangers. 

‘Now sir,’’said she, ‘he’s ready.’ ‘Children 
stand from the gentleman’s leg; boys, stay outside, 
I bid you.’ 

When the lancet appeared, J observed that she 
shut her eyes, and turned her hend aside: yet, al- 
though her whole frame shuok, she held him firm- 

ly til the operation was over. 

"The child bled rapidly und became faint; and 
we had some difficulty in convincing her that he 
was not dying. Aftera few minutes, however, 
the relief he had experienced became manifest. 
The eldest boy was now directed to follow us to the 
inn for some medicine which the doctor had in hig 
valise, and we were leaving the cabin, when a 

aunt, ragged figure, carrying a spade on is slroul- 

er, appeared coming towards it. On learning 
from Molly that this man was the father of the 
family, Dr. James went up to him, and explained 
what had been done for the child, adding, that al- 
though somewhat relieved, he was by no means 
out of danger. The poor men sighed deeply. 

‘Welcome,’ said he, *be the willof God. Bat 
that Jittle creature you saw there, ‘Il ‘break Jrer 
heart after him ; ands he’s all the mother I have 
for six of them. If any thing happens her I'm 
totally defeated.” 

We said what we could to cheer him, and prom- 
ising to visit the child-on our return, set forwa 
for Luggenure. Before us stood the celebrate 
round tawer, rising, like a huge pillar, to the 
height of 110 feetin the centre of the valley. The 
history of these singuler structures is still envel- 
oped in the mist of ages; and the researches of the 
antiquarian have tended rather to show what they 
were not, than to throw light upon their real origin 
and use. The most probable opinions connect 
them with some form of pagan worship—possibly 
of the Phenician idols—the gods of Canaan brought 
into this remote island by the scattered remnant of 
that mighty, but ill-fated race. Their ‘high pla- 
ces’ were certain buildings, and ‘were not ‘always 
seated upon a hill, for they were, dt-one time, to 
be found in all the cities of Israel, and there alag 
was one in the valley of Hinnom. They may 
therefore have been ‘high’ only with respect to the 
grove which it was usual to plant around them.— 
AsI turned from this monument of human frasity 
towards the hovel we had just quitted, I thought 
how much heavier might have been the burden of 
its poor inmates, but for that pnrer faith which had 
overthrown the idol, and left j its high place deso- 
late in the midst of Christian temples. The poor 
peasnnt, who in his sorrow yet ‘weleomed the 
will of God, must have turned for help to the 
frantic and cruel rites of the heathen ; his sweet 
child might have bont the knee to the’ profligate 
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shrine of Baal, or her brother been torn from her 
arme to pass through fire to Moloch. 

I must not lengthen this paper by a description 
of Luggenure ; especially as I did not enter the 
mine myself. The painter, who did (his sublime 
and beautiful lie above ground, and he ia somewhat 
fastidious in his dress) after ten minutes’ disap- 
pearance, suddenly scrambled out, denouncing it 
as ‘a den; sir; amere hole; deep, dirty, dark, and 
dangerous.’ Our geologist, onthe contrary, was 
enchanted, and saw worlds piled on worlds at ev- 
ery step of his descent. 

t was evening when we returned to the sick 
child; and to our: inexpressible satisfaction, found 
him so much relieved, that the doctor considered | 
his danger nearly over. I may add, that before 
oe the neighborhood he had perfectly recov- 
ered. 

Years have since rolled by, and I have seen Ilit- 
tle ’Statia in the bloom of womanhood, surround- 
ed by those children to whom; ‘herself a child, she 
had been as a mother. The elder boys were then 
sufficiently grown to be able to assist their father, 
and add somewhat to the comforts of their cabin. 
The latter had improved in its furniture, and was 
enlarged by an additional room. She did not recol- 
lect me, till I reminded her of the scene I have de- 
scribed, and enquired for the child. She then 
blushed and smiled, and beckoned toa rosy boy, 
who came prancing across the floor, and jumped 
upon her lap; said she ‘did you ever see that gen- 
tleman before ?’ 





For the Traveller. 


[Inscribed to A. Hewins, Esq.] 
BY 0. W. W. 
LO STUDIO. 


I love to sit, in calm and thoughtful mood, 

Where Mind can never find a solitude ; 

Where, like a dream, the Past around it steals, 
And, as it once hath felt, my spirit feels 

A glow, that o’er its every vision plays, 

And wins it back to brighter, sunnier days. 
Immortal Art! ’Tis thine to wake again 

The sweet remembrance of youth’s buoyant strain ; - 
To breathe a music the glad spirit o’er, 

We thought her pulse had lost forevermore. 


The veil of night steals o’er me like a shroud, 
The sky is mantled with a lingering cloud— 
In vain my brow a smiling look would wear, 
My heaft in vain would seek a solace there :— 
Yetlook! The sun upon the streamlet plays, 
The very sun I Joved in former days; 

The very stream which I was wont to seek, 
And feel its waters trickle o’er my cheek. 
Unfading Image !—An immortal Art 

Hath made its beauties living to my heart, 
Hath brought before mine eye each earlier scene, 
The birds as joyous, and the grass as green, 
As when my foot, in Gateless Hawor trod 

The forest path, or wooed the Summer sod. 


Immortal Art! we view thy works, and find 

The ray of Genius and the glow of Mind; 
Unchanged—unfading—Liie and Beauty dwell 
ln thee and with thee—by thy holy spell 

The Past is scen; its Image is unveiled, 

And lips, whose fleeting smile we have bewailed, 
Once more to all their former truthmwaken; 

And bless the hearts they have too soon forsaken ! 
As some wild song hath seemed so musical, 

*Tis sweet its faded accents to recal, 

And, though the lips are mute that used to sing it, 
A passing tone may to remembrance bring it— 
Q thus ’tis sweet to gaze upon the brow, 

To meet the smile whose ray hath faded now— 
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ITALIA. 


The look that gladdened Life and its career, 
Veiled from the eye—yet living, breathing here— 
A Portrait of that Form we loved the most, 
And—losing—have not altogether lost ! 


Thus, in the Studio, have I fondly met 

A spell, a dream 1 never can forget ; a 
Thus, o’er each quiet nook, a light hath played, 
Too sweet to die, too exquisite to fade; 
And I have learned to prize the hours that blend 
Joy with improvement, Genius with a Friend. 


Tohim, whose foot Italia’s green hath ttod, 
Whose step hath been upon lier classic sod, 
Whose ear, amid her visionary throng, 

Hath heard the voice of unforgotten song— 

To him, my accents may call back the time 
Which, dreamlike passed, in her serener clime :— 


Though bright be the sky that is beaming o’er me, 
Thy fair smile, Italia, O fain would I see ; 

And rest in the places, where fondly my heart 

Hath worshipped thy beauties, and treasured thy Art. 


Far, far from the land where my foot loved tostray, 
I haveturned me forever, forever away ; 

And only in fancy can treasure the spot, . - 
Whose brightest enchantment shall ne’er be forgot. 


Italia! O fain would my bosom again 

Throb wildly, while nearing iy magical strain— 
Yet now to thy beauty, thy light and thy spell, 

My spirit must whisper a long, long farewell. 


THe PRAISE OF HEMP-SEED.—In the antique 
volume referred to at page 149, we find a long poem 
setting forth in glowing terms, the wonderful qual- 
ities of hemp-seed. Itis altogether an ingenious 
production, and gome parts partake largely of the 
true spirit of poesy. The authotis‘Iohn Taylor ;’ 
and in accordance with immemorial usage, he pre- 
fixes to his effusion an ‘epistle dedicatory.’ His 
‘paternes and patrons’ are ‘Sir Thomas Hovvet and 
Sir Robert Wiseman, Knight;’ and ‘the Worthy 
Gentleman, Mr. Iohn Wiseman,’ whoin hé ad- 


dresses in the following quaint and facetious mar- 
ner: 

‘Noble Sirs: I could haue soyled a greater vol- 
ume then this, with a deale of emptie and triuiall 
stuffe: as puling Sonnets, whining Elegies, the 
Dog-trickes of Loue, toyes to mocke pes, and 
transfrome Men into Asses, which kinde of writ- 
ing is like a Man in authority, ancient in yeers, 
reuerend in Beard, with a promising out-side of 
wisdome and grauity, yet in the expected perform- 
ances of his profound vnderstanding, his capacity 
speaks nothing but Mzttzmus. But bere your wor- 
ships shall finde no such Stuffe: for though I have 
not done as well as I should, yet 1 haue performed 
as much asI could. I haue not Rivers of Oyle, or 
Fountaines of Wine to fill this my poore Caske or 
Booke: but I haue (as it were) extracted Oyle out 

|of Steele, and Wine out of drie Chaffe. 1 haue here 
‘of a Graine of Hemp-seed made a Mountaine greater 
then the Apenines or Caucasus, and not much les- 
ser then the whole World. Here is labour, profit, 
cloathing, pleasure, food, Nauigation: Diuinity; 
| Poetry, the tiberall Artes, Armes, Vertues defence, 
| Vices offence ; a true mans protection, a Thiefes 
|Execution. Here is mirth and matter all beaten 
lout of this small Seed.’ 


| ‘The writer proceeds to enumerate the various 
uses to which the article of hemp is applied, from 


| whieh he weaves quite an interesting story. We 
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All the world has heard, and read, and talked,| 


of the Chevalier Bayard. His is one of those 
names, which, like. talismen, summon up whole 
trains of romantic imagery, and generous feeling. 
In looking over a volume of French tales and an- 
ecdotes, I met with an agreeable story of the Chey- 
alier's amours, which f do not recollect to have 
seen elsewhere. Perhaps I may only be relating, 
what has been much better related s but if the 
reader haa not before met with the following nar- 
rative, I think he will be pleased with it. How 
far the tale is founded in truth, I will not pretend 
to say. The Chevalier is certainly made more of 
a gallant in it than history warrants us in believing 
him. The story, however, is skilfully interwoven 
among several striking and well-known facts of his 
life; and is, I presume, about as true as the major- 
ity of historical tales. 

At the time when the Chevalier’s reputation was 
in ite full brilliancy, there lived dt the court of 
Francis I, the beautiful Madame De Randan, of the 
illustrious House of Miranda. She had lost her 
husband while she was as yet but twenty years of 
age; and what husband was ever so deeply regret- 
ted !—Never did eyes of twenty years old shed so 
_ many tears for a deceased husband. Nothing was 
talked of at court, but the grief of the young wid- 
ow ; she no longer deigned to consult the mirror, 
and, in the words of the old romance, ‘denied her 
beautiful countenance to the white crystal, which 
desired so much to behuld it... Madame De Ran- 
dan despised decoration, from a vow which she 
had made to the shade of her husband, who was 
one of the most perfect gentlemen of France.— 
She covered herself with the dress of a religicuse, 
and yet she was superior to the greatest beauties of 
the court. The Countess.of Rochefoucauld; her 
sister, Madame De Curson, or the beautiful D’Uzes; 
the Marchioness of Rothelin ; Diana of Poictiers; 
the Duchess of Valentenors; all those beautiful 
dames were not equal to the Fair Widow. 

The Chevalier Bayard was but thirty years old, 
and had already merited the title of the Cheva- 
lier, without fear or reproach. Captain La Palice, 
(bis friend,) was proud to have been named by ac- 
elamation to the command of the army of Raven- 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD, AND THE FAIR WIDOW. 


na, after the death of M. De Lautrec. These two 
preux chevaliers, who played a brilliant part in the 
armies, were scarcely ever geen at court. The 
left to the gentle Bonnevit, and others, the. entire 
possession of court; and they were well recom- 
pensed. Bonnevit, however, came otcasionally 
converse with the Captain La Palice and the Chev-, 
alier Bayard ; his cold spirit sought to warm itsel 
at the fire which animated them. When they 
talked of battle, honor, loyalty, Bonnevit repaid 
them by a courtier’s conversation—the news, an- 
ecdotes, and sometimes chronicles. The fair wids 
ow at length came in the course of conversation. 

‘What do you think,’ asked Bonnevit one day; 
‘of Madame De Randan?? sia 

‘Sue mon chef, ne vis eucques taut dame de bon 
lieu,’ said Bayatd. a Peat 

‘Benit dieu,’ replied Palice; ‘it is too much 
grieving for 4 dead man.’ & es 

‘Hear my project,’ added Bonnevit. ‘I have ad- 
vised her to finish her widowhood soon. Do you 
know what they say of me at Milan, at Rome, and 
in France? Enough—know in short, that the fair 
widow weeps no mofe.’ , = 

‘Admiral,’ replied La Palice, ‘I fear much that 
you will not find this like the affair of Becoque,— 
All battles are not victories; but sieges have be- 
come blockades.’ | ; 

‘The blockade may last a long time,’ said the 
Chevalier Bayard. oe eee ee 

‘I_understatid the thing better thdn either of 
you,’ said the Admiral; ‘enough ;'—and he left the 
two chevaliers. a4 . 

Assoon as he was gone, and that they were alone, 
‘What a man is this Admiral!’ said Palice. 

‘After what he has done,’ said Bayard, ‘to a no- 
ble lady, whom you know, into whose chamber he 
introduced himself by a trap-door, I am persuaded 
that he is enterprising.’ 

This said, the Captain Palice and the Chevalier 
maintained silence. Bayard interrupted it first.— 
‘Let us drink.’ 

Oh, my readers, do not be precipitate in your 
judgments; in the sixteenth century they drank, 
and fashion did not interdict the use of wine; our 
preux chevaliers might be seen seated round ¢ 
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great table, the sword and snoulder-belt beside a' 
volume of Frontin, or Polybius, and the bottle 
close by. The older ones cracked jokes upon the 
Spanish rodomontades ; discoursed at great length | 
about masterly retreats and brilliant attacks. ‘The. 
younger ones talked, without ever being scandal, 
ous, of the humor of the ladies; and evil would, 
have befallen him, who had touched upon the sharp 
chords instead of the sweet. To return tothe two. 
chevaliers. 

‘Drink,’ replied Captain La Palice. The con- 
versation again ceased ; strange thoughts passed at: 
the bottom of their souls—they were both in love. 
It was the first moment of their passions ; and this 
moment is certainly sometimes embarrassing. 

‘It would be,’ said La Palice, ‘a great happiness 
to touch the heart of so courteous and respected a 





mays 
‘It would be a great honor,’ said Bayard. 

‘My dear Chevalier, this Bonnevit has given me 
some severe blows in the heart. 1 scarce know 
what's the matter with me.’ 

‘My dear Capt., for my part I feel as much as you.’ 

‘Indeed, my friend !’ . 

‘Yes, indeed, Captain.’ 

They sunk again into silence; it was with sur- 
tise ; behold them become rivals! What was to: 
e done? 

‘Between us,’ said the Captain, ‘there should be’ 
no wrong done. By St. Denis, let us swear that 
he of us two, that is least favorably received, shall 
give entire place to the other; and that if there 
comes a third, the rejected shall be the companion. 
in arms of the favored one. Let us promise, on 
the faith of brave chevaliers, to render account—!| 
but secretly for the honor of the fair widow—of all 
that she shall say to us.’ | 

‘I swear it,’ said Bayard. 

_ They embraced, and separated—one went tothe 
right, and the other to the left. Would it be be- 
lieved, that by two roads, so opposite in appear- 
ance, they should arrive at ‘he same end? It was’ 
towards the hotel of the beautiful widow, that they 
had directed their steps. Bayard had already put, 
his foot upon the threshold of the door, when he, 
saw the Captain approaching. Bayard felt himself, 
strong enough to be all his life above suspicion and 
repfoach. ‘Pass, my Captain; you are my an-. 
eient. Good evening, and good luck to you. I. 
will return to-morrow.” With these werds he 
withdrew. 'The Captain was announced to the 
beautiful widow. 

How shall I represent Madame De Randan ?— 
A gray dress ; her hair without powder, turned un- 
der a large cap, which covered her face; long mit- 
tens on the arms; a large handkerchief round her| 
neck ; before her, a frame for silk work; beside’ 
her, a young damsel, who read beautiful passages! 
of the history of Godfrey of Boulogne, of which! 
the widow interrupted the reading by many sighs. 
Such was the Helen, whose favor was about to be. 
contended for by the two bravest of chevaliers.—' 
She considered the visit of the Captain Palice as: 
an honor, but she was not the more talkative on: 
that account. 

“You see before you,’ said the Captain, ‘a loyal 
chevalier, who has just devoted himself entirely to 
your service.’ " 

‘What is it you tell me ?’ 

‘Truth, my beautiful widow ; know Captain La, 
Palice, madame ;—his hand, his heart, all are at! 
your feet.’ 

At this avowal the fair widow was silent, and 
wept. The Captain touched and affected, was on 








the point of weeping also; he struck his forehead 
and said—This is a more heart-breaking affair to 
me, than when I conducted, piteously, after the 
taking of Ravenna, the body of Monsieur De Ne- 
mours to Milan. I drew after me thenatomb; at 
present I carry death in my heart.’ 

While he was talking, the beautiful widow had 
caused her damsel to uncover the portrait of Mon- 
sieur De Randan, and for a reply, pointed with 
her finger to this inscription, ‘I love him still.’— 
Captain La Palice interrupted immediately this 
mute reply. ‘I go,’ said he, ‘to pray God, that he 
will give you forgetfulness of the dead, and pity for 
the living.’ 

The Chevalier Bayard waited his return with a 
degree of impatience. ‘Ah! it’s a pity,’ said Cap- 
tain La Palice, ‘she has wept ; she has shown the 
portrait of the deccased ; and I have been obliged 
to retire with very little hope.” ‘The Chevalier 
had a high opinion of the word of the Captain, and 
did not flatter himself with hope of success. ‘I 
will go to-morrow,’ said he; ‘I will go, and you 
shall know what happens to me.’ 

The interview ot Bayard and the fair widow, 
was not exactly of the same kind. The Chevalier 
was younger than the Captain, and enjoyed a more 
brilliantreputation. The fair widow wept; show- 
ed thelportrait; butshe lent a listening ear te Bay- 
ard, and when he said to her, ‘I will come again, 
madame,’ the beauty replied, ‘It will bea great 
pleasure to me.’ sna 

The Chevalier repeated the conversation to the 
Captain, word for word. ‘Chevalier,’ eried the 
Captain, ‘you will be preferred. I see plainly. 
She did not say half so much to me.’ 

The Captain paid another visit to the widow.— 
Tears again; and again the portrait. Bayard re- 
turned assiduously, on the appointed daye; and 
whilst the Captain was always at the same point, 
Bayard advanced day by day. The fair widow 
threw a few glances at her mirror. 
yet no dressing; there were as yet no soft looks ; 
but she scarcely wept any more. She prolonged 
the conversation by questions which required long 
replies, to which the Chevalier was not very par- 
ticular in being precise and laconic. } 

‘Relate to me,’ said she one day, ‘your adven- 
ture of fifteen hundred, when your were made pri- 
soner in Milan by Ludovic.’ 

‘I was,’ replied Bayard, ‘at the head of a party 
of French; we were met by a party of Italians, 
who pushed us briskly ; we were so animated on 
both sides, that our party did not perceive that it 
fell back, nor the other that itadvanced. The two 
troops having arrived at the gates of Milan, a 
French gen d’armes cried to me with a loud voice, 
‘Turn, man of arms, turn.’ £, who would conquer 


—I was deaf to his cries, and entered on a gallop 


into the city, as if I would singly have taken the 
place. The soldiers, the people, even to the wo- 
men, fell upon me. One brave fellow, whose valor 
had always kept him within reach of my blows, 
had me surrounded by his soldiers, and took me 
prisoner. Ludovic had seen from his window my 
feats of bravery, and sent for me. ‘My gentle- 
man,’ said he, ‘what has brought you here?” ‘The 
desire of victory, monseignior.’ ‘And did you 
think to take Milan with your singlearm?’ ‘No; 
but I thought myself followed by my comrades.’ 
‘Both they and you could not bave executed thie 
design.’ ‘At any rate they have been wiser than 
me; they are free, and here I am a prisoner.’— 
‘Eh; what is the force of the French army ?’— 
“We never count our enemies; } can assure you 


‘There was as - 
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Ofte thing, that the soldiers of my master are picked 
‘The 
sequel will give another opinion of my troops; a 
battle will soon decide my rights, and their cour- 
‘Would to God that it was to-morrow, and 
‘You are; [ love your firm- 
ness, and your courage; and I will add to this just 
I fell at his 
feet, and entreated him to pardon, in favor of my 
duty, whatever there was hardy in my replies. I 
asked for my horse and my arms, and I took leave 
of him. Thus finished my adventure at Milan.’— 
Bayard continued with feeling, ‘It was easy for 
Ludovic to restore me my liberty ; but that which 
I have lost near you, is a thing beyond recovery.’ 

Captain La Palice was informed of this long con- 
Veérsation; for Bayard, faithful to his oath, con- 
He presented himself 
before the fair widow, and imagining that he had 
found out the true way of paying court, he set to 
work, to relate all the battles in which he had 
All 
words lost !—That which the fair widow loved to 
hear from Bavard, did not interest her when the 
‘Well, then,’ cried he 
‘J most sound a retreat; farewell to 
the beautiful widow ; yours, Chevalier, is the hon- 
or of the conquest; should a third rival intervene, 


men, before whom yours could not stand.’ 
age.’ 
that I was at liberty.’ 


benefit, any thing else you desire.’ 


cealed nothing from him. 


been engaged, from Marignan to Ravenna. 


Captain was the narrator. 
to Bayard. 


here Iam your companion in arms.’ 


The fair widow became insensibly accustomed 
to the Chevalier Bayard. Love grows out of hab- 
itude ; that which first was but a pleasure, at length 
She had quitted her weeds, and 
her dress improved day by day ;—one would have 
said, that the certainty of being loved gave her the 
desire of pleasing. She resolved to re-appear at 
court, and try if her amour propre would not be 
flattered by the advantage which she was sure of 
Obtaining over the most beautiful. The Cheva- 
Frer Bayard was the only man who could have serv- 
éd as an excuse for the fair widow’s return to the 
world :—she was called nothing at court but La 


became 4 want. 


Dame De Bayard. 


Spain having renewed a truce with France, the 
ambassadors of this power were received at Paris 
with the greatest pomp ;—their public entry was 
The fetes given by Francis, corréspond- 
, ed with the idéa which the Spaniards already en- 
The fair widow 
was one of the ladies chosen to figure in the dance, 


brilliant. 
tertdined of his magnificence. 


—she carried away the apple. 


One of the Spanish cavaliers, in the suit of the 
His serenades, 
his galtant messages, were in vain, and Don Alonzo 
(which was his name) learnt that his heart, which 
appeared inaccessible, had a weak side, by which 
He 
was not intimidated by the high reputation of his ri- 
val. The more redoubtable the Chevalier, the more 
The 


ambassador, fell in love with her. 


the Chevalier Bayard had made an entrance. 


giorious it was to combat and vanquish him. 
desire to gratify this particular revenge, was united 


to the desire of sustaining the honor of the nation. 
Bayard vanquished by a Spaniard !—It would be 


sufficient for the glory ofSpain. Don Alonzo pro- 
voked the Chevalier toa duel. Bayard accepted 
the combat. The judges of the field were named. 
Capt. La Palice obtained the appointment of guard 
ofthe field. The intelligence of this duel was 
widely circalated. ‘Ihe Spanish were interested in 
the triumph oftheir champion. The French made 
vows forthe Chevalier Bavard. ‘Thus a private 
quarrel became almost a national one. 

How can we describe the affliction of the fair 
widow ! She was the innocent cause of this combat. 


‘to the choice. 





She sighed and groaned, and considered it a misfor- 
tune to have appeared beautiful in the eyes of Don 
Alonzo. What a moment for the soul of the Chev- 
alier !—It was amidst tears, and through a thousand 
sobs, that he heard, from the lips of the fair widow, 
a confession which he had never dared to demand. 
He dried her tears ; and, as a pledge of love, she 
bound one of her garters round his arm, and gave 
him a portrait. It-was a Cupid lifting up a crape, 
and drying the tears of the fair widow with rose 
leaves. The Chevalier received this, portrait on 
both knees, and after having kissed it a thousand 
times, anda thousand times kissed the hand from 
which he received it, he placed it or his heart. 
‘Dear image,’ said he, ‘this is your place : remain 
thare as constantly as your model is treasured in 
my heart.’ He took leave of the beautiful widow. 

Captain La Palice had arrived before him. ‘They 
have appointed me,’ said he, ‘guardian of the field; — 
but recollect our treaty : in case of need, I will be 
your companion in arms; orif you would—but no, 
you never would. Well, then, go and humble the 


Joy of these Spaniards ; true braggarts as you know 


them to be.’* Captain Lu Palice conducted Bayard, 
mounted on a beautiful courser, covered with white 
housings : butthe Spanish champion would fight 
on foot. Bayard accepted the combat on, foot.— 
The field had been marked outin haste, simply b 

some great stones, Jaida short distance from each 
other. The Chevalier Bayard placed himself at 
one end of the field, accompanied by several val- 


|iant captains, such as La Palice, d’Orege, d’Imber- 


court, De Fonterailles, Baron De Beard. Don 
Alonzo was likewise accompanied by his friends. 
The judges sent the weapons to Bayard, which were 


‘un estor and a poniard. They were armed with gor- 


The Chevalier was indifferent 
The Spaniard and_he having en- 
tered the field, each threw himself on his knees to 
pray to God ; but the Cheyalier prostrated himself 
at full length to kiss the earth, dnd on rising mdde 
the sign of the cross, after which he advanced strait 
towards his enemy. (They each made a first blow 
with the estor, and for some time they could not 
do any harm, because they were each adroit é- 
nough to parry every blow. The Chevalier, fa- 
tigued with the length of this species of combat, seiz- 
ed a moment when Don Alonzo lifted his arm te 
give him.a blow, and raised his at the same time : but 
he held the estor in the air without striking, tobe 
able to take his enemy when exposed, and in fact 
struck himinthe neck. Don Alonzo, having re: 
ceived asevere wound, threw away his estor, and 
grappled with the Chevalier. They hada vigorous 
struggle, pushing and dragging, and lifting each oth- 
er, until they had both rolled upon theearth. Thé 
Chevalier, the most ready plunged his poniard in 
the face of his enemy, crying to him, ‘Surrender or 
you are dead.” Don Alonzoexpired. The Chev- 
alier was afflicted ; for he would have conquered 
him living. His first caré was to fall on his kneés 
and thank God, after which he kissed the édtth 
three times ; he then drew his enemy out of the 
fieid, and said to his parrair, ‘Have I done enough ?' 
‘But too much,’ replied the Spaniard, ‘for the hon- 
or of Spain.’ ‘You know,’ said the Chevalier. 
‘that I havea right to do what I pléase with the 
body ; I deliver it to you; and truly F would,sav. 
ing my honor, that the case were otherwise.’=— 
He was conducted in triumph, with the sound of 


get and segrette. 





*1lt was thus they characterized the Spaniards in the 


time of Francis I. ; and it was excusable in the Fredeh 
[not te love them. . 
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grum pets and clarions, to the residence of La Palice, | sure, as it treats of the places and treasures of our 


where before doing any thing else, the good Che- 
valier went to the chutch to thank God, and after- 
wards made the best ofhis way to the beautiful 
widow. If we would paint the joy, the ingenuous, 
joy ofthis young lady, we must paint her beautiful 
eyes, and all her person. All was soul ; all, even 
to her sighs, was joy. Sheran to meet him. She 
forgot herself, oa seemed as though she would re- 
cline on the bosom of this brave Chevalier. From 
oe Cupid united their hearts with all his 
nds. 


_ How shall we describe the joy which succeeded, 
from day to day, this first intoxication ? It is bet- 
ter to drop the curtain fora while over the trans- 
t of the happy’ pair, and leave the reader to learn 
ereafter how ‘Prosversd the loves of the Cheya- 
lier Bayard and the Fair Widow. 


‘THE CRAYON MISCELLANY, NO. 1.—Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard,and W.D.Ticknor. This volume, we 
are happy to observe, is the pioneer of other works 
by the same distinguished writer, which will appear 
in numbers, and contain sketchesof life and scenery 
in this country and in Europe ; together with such 
other themes of reality and imagination, as shall 
be presented to the mind of the author. A Tour 
on the Prairies !—How fertile is this gubject in in- 
cidents and adventures interesting to every heart. 
‘To the young and romantic, are pictured the wild 
scenes—the deep excitement and the lonely places 
of the West—places where the beautiful form of 
the untamed horse, the huge figure of the buffalo, 
and the outline of the fleet deer are traced in the 
distance, as if they were formed to give life and an- 
imation to the scene. To maturer minds, the ex- 
tent of this vast country, the fertility of its soil, 
and the anticipations of jts importance, which will 
doubtlesaly be at some future time realised, are sub- 
jects worthy of contemplation and replete with in- 
terest. Irving has made a remark which we can- 
not but think a true one, respecting the advantages 
resulting from a tour in the beautiful prairies of the 
West. He says: “I can conceive nothing more 
likely to set the youthful blood into a flow, than a 
wild wood life of the kind, and the range of a mag- 
nificent wilderness, abounding with game, and 
fruitful ot adventure. We send our youth abroad 
to grow luxurious and effeminate in Europe ; it ap- 
pears to me, that a previous tour on the prairies, 
would be more likely to produce that manliness, 
simplicity, and self-dependence, most in unison 
with our political institutions.”’ 

This volume is distinguished for the simplicity 
and naturalness of its style, and for the appropriate 
Janguage in which the peculiar adventures of the 
excursion are narrated. There are some passages 
of wonderful harmony, both of thought and expres- 
sion—some feelings which can only be experienced 
in solitude, the loneliness of the unbounded prairie. 
For these we must refer our readers to the inter- 
esting volume by the author of the Sketch Book, 
which we have now perused with the greater plea- 


own country. 

Mr.I., during a month, accompanied a strong 
party, headed by a commissioner charged with set- 
tling the condition of the Indian borders; and to 
prepare the reader for what is to follow, we give 
the opening graphic account of the “Pawnee Hunt- 
ing Grounds :""— 


“In the often-vaunted regions of the Far West, 
several hundred miles beyond the Mississippi, ex- 
tendsa vast tract of uninhabited country, where 
there is neither to be seen the log house of the 
white man nor the wigwam of the Indian. It 
consists of great grassy plains, interspersed with 
forests and groves,and clumps of trees, and water- 
ed by the Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the Red 
River, and all their tributary streams. Over these 
fertile and verdant wastes still roam the elk, and 
buffalo, and the wild horse, in all their native free- 
dom. ‘These, in fact,are the hunting grounds} of 
the various tribes of the Far West. ‘Thither re- 
pair the Osage, the Creek, and the Delaware, and 
other tribes that have linked themselves with civ- 
ilization, and live within the vicinity of the white 
settlements. Here resort also the Pawnees, the 
Comanches, and other fierce and as yet indepen- 
dent tribes, the nomades of the prairies, or the in- 
habitants of the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. 
The region I have mentioned forms a debateable 
ground for these warring and vindictive tribes.— 
None of them presume to erect a permanent hab- 
itation within its borders. Their hunters and 
‘brayes’ repair thither in enormous bodies during 
the season of game; throw up their transient en- 
campments, formed of light bowers, branches, and 
skins; commit hasty slaughter among the innu- 
merable herds that graze the prairies; and, having 
loaded themselves with venison and buffalo meat, 
retreat rapidly from the dangerous neighborhood. 
These expeditions partake alwayg of a warlike 
charaéter ; the hunters are always armed for action, 
offensive and defensive, and are bound to practice 
incessant vigilance. Should they in their excur- 
sions meet the hunters of an adverse tribe, savage 
conflicts take place. Their encampments, toa, 
are always subject to be surprised by wandering 
war parties, and their hunters, when scattered in 
pursuit of game, to be captured or massacred by 
lurking foes. Mouldering skulls and skeletons, 
bleaching insome dark rayine, mark the scene of 
a foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer know 
the dangerous nature of the region he is trayers- 
ing.” | 

The attendant of the particular set with whom 
our author messed is an amusingly sketched char- 


cter, and we copy him out :— 


“Having made this mention of my comrades, I 
must not pass over, unnoticed, a personage of infe- 
rior rank, but of all-pervading and all-prevalent im- 
portance ; the squire, the groom, the cook, the tent- 
man ;in 4 word, the factotum, and, I may add, the 
universal meddler and marlpot, of our party. This 
wasa little, swarthy, meagre, wiry, French creole, 
named Antoine, but familiarly dubbed Tonish ; a 
kind of Gil Blas of the frontier, who had passed a 
scrambling life,sometimes among white men, some- 
times among Indians; sometimes in the employ of 
traders, missionaries, and Indian agents ; sometimes 
mingling with the Osage hunters. We picked him 
up at St. Louis, near which he has a small farm, 
an Indian wife, and a brood of half-blood children. 
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According to his own account, however, he had a 
wife in every tribe : in fact, if all that this little 
vagabond said of himself-were to be believed, he 
was without morals, without caste, without creed, 
without country, and even without Janguage, for 
he spoke a Babylonish jargon of mingled French, 
. English, and Osage. He was, withal, a notorious 
braggart, and a Jiar of the first water. It was a- 
musing to hear him vapour and gasconade about 
his terrible exploits and hair-breadth escapes in 
war and hunting. Inthe midst of his volubility, he 
was prone to be scized by a spasmodic gasping, 
as if the springs of his jaws were suddenly unhing- 


ed ; butl am aptto think it was some falsehood’ 


that stuck in his throat, for J generally remarked 
that, immediately afterwards, there bolted forth a 
lie of the first magnitude.” 

Groups are touched off with equal fidelity and 
spirit: ez. gr. : 

‘The little hamlet of the agency was in acom- 
plete state of bustle ; the blacksmith’s shed, in par- 
ticular, wasa scene of preparation. A strapping 
negro was shoeing a horse ; two halfbreeds were 
fabricating iron spoons in which to melt lead for 
bullets. An old trapper, in leathern hunting frock 
and moccasins, had placed his rifle against a work 
bench, while he superintended the operation, and 
el i about his hunting exploits ; several large 

ogs were lounging in and out of the shop, or sleep- 
ing in the euushine, while a little cur, witha head 
cocked on one side, and one ear erect, was watch- 
ing, with that curiosity common to little dogs, the 
process of shoeing the horse, as if studying tne art, 
or waiting for his turn to be shod.” | 


Ture vemMassEe—By the avthor of Guy Rivers, 
2 vols.—Whilc perusing the earlier works of this 
American writer, a name which he has fully merit- 
ed by the selection of subjects peculiarly interest- 
ing, from the fact that the scenes are laid in this 
country ,-—we could not but perceive the evidence 
of talent which required experience only to become 
admired and appreciated. The Yemassee, in con- 
ception, in execution and in character, is decidedly 
the most interesting production of Mr Simms; and 
several imperfections which we noted in Guy Riv- 
ers, are avoided in this romance. The scenes 
most particularly described in these volumes are 
those in which the once celebrated tribe of In- 
dians called the Yemassees, bear a conspicu- 
ous character. There is a small section of country 
now comprised within the limits of Beaufort Dis- 
trict, in the state of South Carolina, which to this 
day, goes by the name of Indian Land. Here, in 
1715, the Yemassees were inall their glory, ‘They 
had been the friend of the white man, and in his 
days of weakness had supported and encouraged 
him; but, at length, his increasing power and the 
steady progress which he made towards the wild 
forests of the red man, produced a jealousy and 
hatred, resulting in the general union of the tribes 
against the English colonies, and in the warlike 
ceremonies and efforts, which are go yividly de- 
scribed in these volumes. 

There is sufficient variety of character in the 











| gage the attention of our own writers. 


different individuals with whom we meet, to show 
that Mr. Simma is -by no means deficient:ia that 
knowledge of human nature which is one of the 
post necessary qualities of a popular writer. In 
order to interest and touch the heart, one must be 
acquainted with its feelings and its passions ;—in 
pordee to give a freshness and variety to the devel- 
;opement of character, one must have studied and 
examined characters as they are. We can at pre- 
sent only remark that such works as give us a true 
idea of our own country and of our own people in 
early times—such as show the dangers and trials 
which were encountered and overcome, are the 
‘most pleasing and the most useful which can en- 
These vol. 
umes are handsomely published by Harper and 
Brothers, and for sale by Russell, Odiorne & Co. 








For the Traveller. 
WE WILL NOT PART. 
BY 0. W. W. 


We willnot part—Time never flies 
Upon a wing so light, 
As when the smile of brilliant eyes 
ls beaming on the night. 
‘Then go not yet, 
Thestars are met, 
And o’er our path are smiling, 
While every heart 
Seems loth to part 
From pleasures so beguiling. 


We may not part—our lips again 
Shall breathe their songs onee more, 
And music wake, with heavenly strain, 
The tones we loved of yore— 
The stars of night 
Are shining bright, 
To every heart appealing, 
While, like a spell, 
The vesper bell 
Upon the air is stealing. 


We must] not part—such dreams appear 
Too exquisitely gay, 
For us to check their brief career, 
Or coldly turn away. 
Then, ere we part, 
Each youthful heart; 
Once more shall thrill with feeling, 
And glow with light; 
Ere its Good Night 
From every lip is stealing. 


N 





ORYNTHIA AND RINALDO: OR, THE 
PILGRIM OF LOVE. 

‘A hermit who dwelt in the solitude passed me, 
As way-worn and faint up the mountain I prest, 
The aged man paused on his staff to accost me, 
And proffer’d his cell for a mansion of rest ; 
Ah, nay, courteous father, right onward I reve, 
No rest but the grave for the pilgrim of love *’’ 

MopeERN BALLAD. 


‘Beloved Orynthia!’ exclaimed the gallant Ri- 
naldo, as he pressed the trembling girl to his bo- 
som, ‘though far away from thee, thy image will 
remain upon my heart; and never for a moment 
shall I cease to think of her, without whom life 
would be a burthen and a blank. We shall meet 
again, dearest, and hours of bliss will reward us 
for the darkness and trouble of this.’ The maiden 
replied not, but she looked up into the face of her 


_ prosperity, and it appeared as if indulgent heaven. 
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to other causes than the real: so ready is the in- 
nocent heart to form excuses for those it loves.— 
At length the marriage was publicly announced, 
and other circumstances transpired that tore the 
film from before the maiden’s eyes, and exposed in 
glaring colors the infamy of Rinaldo. Let us draw 
a veil over the sufferings of the Jorn Orynthia : 
the withering of first and passionate love is a fear- 
ful thing ; too frequently it drives the victim to the 
grave. The blight fell ae on the young 
heart of Orynthia: Rinaldo had been the world to 
her; she had not, wished not, forany other friend ; 
in him she pictured father, brother, lover, and, O! 
more forcible and sweet did his words seem to her 
than those of any other relative, dear as they might 


lover, her light blue eyes met his, her lips quiver- 
ed: he kissed her white forehead, and ina few mo- 
ments his light skiff bore him away from the scene 
of love’s happiest hours. 
Rinaldo was a brave soldier, and had Jong en- 
joyed the secret love of the only child of a wealthy 
aron, the fair Orynthia: depending entirely, how- 
ever, upon the profession of arms for his subsist- 
ence, the prudent baron discountenanced his ad- 
dresses: the lovers, therefore, met in secret, and, 
for a time, enjoyed all the delights attendant pon 
mutual love. At length the hour arrived, when 
Rinaldo was compelled to join the army, and his 
tting from Orynthia we have above described. 
The heart of the maiden was too full; she could 







































not tell Rinaldo what she felt; her love beamed in||be! Her high hopes rose to heaven; inher heart - 


she made a Paradise: but the perfidy of Rinaldo 
crushed and destroyed it all— © : 
‘A whirlwind from the desert came,and all was in the 
dust.’ 
About a year after the news of Rinaldo’s faith- 


lier eyes, and there Rinaldo read volumes of deep, 
burning, and unatterable passion. He bore with 
him the treasure of a pure and spotless heart, the 
love of one, the sought for of many brave and 
wealthy knights, the true and changeless affection 
of her, creation’s fairest flower. lessness had made the gay Orynthia like unto a 

Woman's is a steadfast love; it flames not like||‘Niobe in tears,’ a pale and haggard man was be- 
the more fragile love of man, but keeps on its clear|| held treading his weary way across the rugged Ap- 
and perfect course, still bright and living through||penines: he was clad in a russet suit; in his hand 
events of darkness and eonsotation, which might)| he bore a pilgrim’s staff, and from his girdle hung 
sully or destroy alllesser things. Itisa grand and||suspended a leathern ftask, which he frequently 
awful thing, more worthy heaven thanearth ; and|j applied to his parched lips, that strength and pow. 
man too oft ill-treats the heavenly blessing. Ri-|jer might thence be derived to carry him onward in 
naldo parted from Orynthia with a sincere desire|| his weary pilgrimage. The haggard man passed 
of winning fame and fortune by his prowess, that|;on, turning his wild face in every direction, and 
he might by his rewards at the feet of his beloved,|| rolling his eyes in agony ; large drops chased each 
and boldly, and without fear, claim her hand.—j| other down his checks, and his limbs shook vio- 
The prayers of the maiden were breathed for his|jlently. The burning sun rose high into the heg- 

vens, and its unshaded beams fell intensely upon 
the nearly exhausted wanderer, when his eyes 
caught sight of a brook which gurgled down the 
mountain: he gave a scream of joy, and rushing 
forward with all the energy he could summon up, 
he reachei! the brook, and fell powerless upon the 
earth at the very instant he had gained it. ‘The 
brook murmured by in dancing gladness but a few 
inches from the fevered lips of the wild and hdg- 
gard man, but he had not the power of extending 
his hand or to move; but he saw the gay water, 
mocking, as it were, his agony ; and he groaned so 
heavily, that the rocks echoed the cry, and the 
many sounds seemed to him like the laughing 
voices of demons. 

The noise excited the attention of a holy man, 
whose cavern, moss o’ergrown, lay clase at hand, 
and who, himself, was prostrate at the ttme— 

‘Looking Creation in her holy face,’ 


and ponring out thanksgivings to the great God of 
heaven and earth. Directing his glance towards 
the spot where lay the wretched wanderer, he ex- 
claimed, ‘What sound is that? If it be of human 
creature in distress, let him rejoice ; heaven’s min- 
ister is nigh.’ : 

‘Oh, holy father !’ gasped the pilgrim, ‘a drop of 
water to cool my parched lip, and fevered brow ;— 
water, or [ perish !’ 

Presently, the man of heaven was kneeling at 
the side of the faint wanderer, and applying the 
cool liquid to his face, and giving it to him to 
drink. ; He Nets and looked his gratitude, too 
; b : strong for word’s expression ; he presse 
but not half so fair, as the guiltless Orynthia. of the hermit boiween hie, and while oe 

The news of Rinaldo’s attachment to the heiress|| started from his eyes, he, directed by the hermit 
of the house of G————,, soon spread abroad, and, | fell upon his knees with him, and to high heaven 
at leigth, it reached the ears of her, who when poured forth thanks and praise. ° 
frst she heard it, treated the rumor as a falsehood ‘I feel revived and strong again,’ sighed the 
too preposterous for credibility ; she could not be-|| wanderer, ‘and now I will reaume my pilgrim- 
lieve Rinaldo perfidious, and ascribed his silence!! age.’ 


pleased with the deep devotion of the girl, granted 
her prayer, for Rinaldo became the hero of the 
time. Success followed success, triumph trod up- 
on the head of triumph, and the glories of the 
irae hero became the theme of all the songs of 
taly. 

+ None rejoiced more, then, than Orynthia; each 
tiding of prosperity served tomake her heart light- 
pr; her face once dark and clouded as a winter's 
sky, now shone in sunny loveliness; again, the 
maid was happy ; her fancy painted bright pictures 
of felicity, and those who have felt the rapturous 
emotions which the success of some friend beloved 
inspire, can themselves imagine the happiness of 
the fair Orynthia. 

Summer skies, however, have their tempest 
clouds, and the brightness and rapture of Oryn- 
thia’s dreamings were about to be obscured by 
murky gloomand despair. The noble and the young 
courted the society of Rinaldo; pleasure wove for 
him her richest spells, and in the delights and love. 
liness of crowds, he forgot the fair and lonely ten- 
ant of the far away retreat, who longed and prayed 
for his return. The magic of another's eyes de- 
atroyed the recollection of Orynthia, the balm of 
another’s lip effaced from his heart the image of 
the still fond and constant one; her to whom he 
had sworn fidelity, and called on heaven to wit- 
ness the voluntary oath: that oath was broken 
now ; and while Orynthia dreamed of happiness, 
in her lonely bower, Rinaldo was sighing at the 
feet, and enjoying the smiles of one more artful, 
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‘Whither, my son?’ inquired the aged hermit. 

‘To the grave!’ | 

‘Truly, my son, we are all journeying thither, 
and each day’s end finds us still nearer to our com- 
mion goal; it doth behove us then to pursue our 
pilgrimage, that the city of the dead may notseem 
terrible to us.’ 

‘Verrible, holy Father! It is my Paradise.’ 

' ©The passage to thy Paradise, 1 hope and pray.’ 

‘Amen! ‘Thanks, father, for your prayers. Now 
Jet me journey onward.’ 

‘Not so, my son; thou art yet weak; thy pas- 
sage hence is unshadowed by asingle tree; the 
roads are hot and rough, the sun near its full me- 
ridian, and should’st thou grow faint again there 
may be no friendly hand on the barren rock to! 
succor thee. Enter my humble cave, then,and by 
partaking of my fare, gathcr fresh strength tu en- 
able thee to cross these rugged mountains. 

‘Ab, tarry my son, till the burning noon passes, 

Let boughs of the lemon tree shelter thy head, 

The juice of ripe muscatel flows from our glasses, 

And rushes fresh pull’d, for siesta are spread.’ 

‘Rest !’ cried the wanderer, striking his forehead, 
‘there is no rest for me, but in the cold tomb !— 
Let me pass, holy father, my thoughts hurry me to! 
madness: let me pass onward—onward! In the! 
grave alone there is rest for me !’ 

‘Thou shalt not go, perverse and headstrong: 
man !’ exclaimed the hermit, seizing the wander- 
er’s arm. ‘I'hou shalt not yet destroy thyself;' 
thy strength is not sufficient to enable thee to cross. 
the mountains, and thou would’st perish wert thou! 
to attempt the perilous task.’ 

‘Unhand me, holy father, F cannot pause; my 
griefs will not allow me.’ 

‘O, man of many woes, for so thy death-like eyes, 
and haggard cheeks betoken thee, it is heaven’s' 
voice commands thee, stay. Something within: 
me bids me hold thee tightly, and, perforce, com- 
pel thee to withhold thy progress.’ 

‘Enough—I willsubmit,’ murmured the pilgrim. 
A faintness again came upon him, his head sunk 
upon the old hermit’s neck; the aged man, with 
tottering steps, conveyed him into his cell. 

The stranger remained for some hours in pro- 
found sleep: the hermit was careful and attentive, 
and when the stranger opened his eyes, and saw 
the holy man intently watching over him, he again 
clasped his hands, and endeavored to express his 
thanks. 

‘How dost thou feel, my son ?’ asked the hermit. 

‘Better, much better. But I have had fearful 
dreams.’ 

‘I know it, for I have marked thy tremblings, 
it seemed as if some spirit pulled at thy heart- 

strings.’ ~ 

‘Right, holy father. Thy sayings are true : ’tis 
at my heart-strings that they pull, but the heart it-! 
self is strong—too strong! Oh! that it would 
break, and my weary pilgrimage would end.’ 

‘Is there no balm on earth - 

‘None, holy father—none! ’'Twas I destroyed 
the only balsam, and now I suffer torments well de- 
served. "T'was I, ’twas I that killed her.’ 

‘Her!’ echoed the hermit; ‘has woman caused 
this wretchedness ?’ 

‘No Father; butan angel in a woman’s guise.— 
Heaven sent one of its pure spirits to direct me in 
the course of honor, and I despised her! I spurned 
her love, repaid her with contumely, insult, death ! 
O God! I did abandon and destroy the angel, for 
tt false and wicked woman!’ 

‘Thy penitence, my son . 
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‘No, Father—no! No penitence can wash out 
my guilt. ‘The grave alone’s my remedy.’ 

‘When did’st thou see thine error ?’ 

‘Too late—too late to repairit! Faithless to my 
good angel, I was on the eve of wedding a young 
and noble girl, to whom, in a moment of delirium, 
I had proffered beartand hand. Gratified ambition 
dazzled me ; glories crowded round me so thickly 
that I became bewildered; I should have become 
the husband of the daughter of Count G : 
the day was appointed, and preparations were mak- 
ing for the ceremony, when her father detected a 
youth, dependent upon his bounty, enter the girl’s’ 
apartment by a rope-ladder: the infuriated man 
broke into the chamber, and in one moment the 
girl and her lover were stretched lifeless at his feet. 
The guilt of the daughter, and her father’s cruel- 
ty, awoke me to myself and reason. A powerful 
spell seemed to have been taken from me; and 
with all conceivable rapidity, I left the hated place, 
and proceeded to where f had parted from my true 
and guilcless love, the angel whom I had despised. 
How shall I describe my horror, when I found her 
house in mourning! Her aged father met me on 
the threshold, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
and told me of Orynthia’s fate. She had thrown 
herself into the blue flood and perished! ‘Twas 
I—’twas [ that murdered her ! 

‘Thy tale is terrible my son; thy guilt is great, 
yet such as penitence sincere, may wash away.— 
Methinks I could direct thy soul so that it should 
become purified, and once more happy. Nay, look 
not on me so distrustfully ; a criminal as thou att,- 
has proved, ere this, efficacy of the hermit’s pravere. 
Would’st thou be happy ? 

‘I would, but cannot, Father.’ 

‘Thou art sincere ?’ 

‘Ay, by my hopes of heaven.’ 

“Vis well, Rinaldo.’ 

The stranger started at the mention of his name; 
he caught the hermit’s arm, and gazed intently 
upon his furrowed face, then passed his hand over’ 
the features, and having satisfied himself of tha 
age and character of his companion, he again sunk 
uoon his couch of rushes, exclaiming, ‘Thaw 
knowest me then.’ 

‘There is no mystery in that knowledge, my_ 
son,’ calmly rejoined the hermit. ‘You spoke of. 
the fair Orynthia, and the heiress of the house of 
G , and the abandonment of the one, and the 
wedding of the other, by the successful knight Ri- 
naldo, have been matters of such universal talk, 
that the tidings reached even this secluded cavern ; 
then marvel not that I should know thy name.’ 

‘You know Orynthia, perhaps ?’ 

‘J have seen her, my son.’ 

‘You saw her after I betrayed her?’ 

‘Il am the last who saw her.’ 

‘Perhaps she spoke of me ?’— 

‘But once, and that was when upon the brink of 
the dark flood she knelt to bless you.’ 

‘And you saw this, and could not save her! Q,; 
crucl man! Holy thou call’st thyself, and aaw the 
angel plunge into the destroying waters, and would 


not try to save her.’ 

‘I didessay my power, young man. My limbs 
were old and feeble, but I rushed into the flood. 
I struggled with the dashing waters, which gather- 
ed round tha girl; proud of their prey, they fought 
against me, but I still struggled on; I gained the 
innocent victim, and stretched forth my arm to save 
her, but a thick wave opposed itself between us, 
and bore her down the flood. O! hadet thoy 
been there.’ 
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‘] could have saved her, thou could’st not! O 
agony! And she died blessing me! 
my beloved ! can'st thou loyk down from heaven 
thy dwelling place, and forgive me! Behold, up- 
on the earth [ lay—view my wo-worn frame—my 
sunk eyes—my bleeding feet—my breaking heart ! 

f penitence be of avail we shall be happy yet, be- 
yond the skies where the hearts ofall are known, 
where care never comes to destroy Love, and 
where the righteous are all blest. In heaven, O- 
rynthia, we may meet again!’ 

‘Thy prayers are heard, young man. Thy peni- 
tence has gained for thee full absolution for thy 
crime.’ 

‘I hope so, holy father.’ 

‘I read forgiveness in thy direction here. The 
hand of heaven pointed out the way. Here is thy 
destination ; here, my son, thy pilgrimage shail 
end. You tremble and turn pale’— 

‘Those tones and looks are more than human ; in 
them more meaning lies than I can understand.’ 

‘And yet the hermit is aplain and simple man, 
I would affect no mystery, and only heal the bro- 
ken spirit with the balm it can be cured with.— 
Behold!’ 

_ The hermit proceeded towards the extremity of. 
the cave, and almost noiselessly drew aside a cur-! 
tain which descended in thick folds from the roof, 
to the ground; a glorious stream of sunlight from 
a fissure in the rock illuminated the chamber,which 
was neat and tastefully adorned. . 

‘Thou seest!’ inquired the hermit. 

‘I see a‘neat and comfortable chamber, irradiat- 
ed by the sun’s light,’ replied Rinaldo. 

‘And nothing else ?’ 

A pane ensued ; it was but momentary, for the 
glance of Rinaldo caught a female figure sleeping 
on a couch of dead leaves, and he sprang towards it, 
shrieking, ‘Is this a vision, or my own Orynthia ?’ 








and drawing him towards the entrance, while he 
continued, ‘this is no mystery or vision, it is the 
living maid Orynthia, she whom I rescued from 
the destroying waters, and whom I now feel glad 
in bestowing upon him whose penitence has aton- 
ed for his crime’— 


‘O let me haste’— 


‘Stay, my son, first let me break to her this 
strange adventure. After I had rescued her from 
death, she threw herself upon my protection, and 
said she would rather lead a bermit’s life, than 
again abide in her proud father’s halls. She de- 
voted herself to heaven, and is still the pure unsul- 
lied lily as when Rinaldo did abandon her.’ 


‘O mention not my crime!’ exclaimed the knight; | 
“lead me to her ; let me receive her forgiveness 
from her lips.’ 


‘Presently,’ said the hermit, and he retired into 
the inner chamber, while Rinaldo threw himself 
upon the earth, and returned thanks to Heaven for 
the enjoyment of that hour. 


Rinaldo was stil] prostrate when he heard a 
trembling voice call upon his name, he started 
and beheld the gentle OUrynthia standing over him, 
her cheeks pale, but her eyes lustrous, and beauti- 
fully blue, as in happier hours. ‘Rinaldo,’ repeated 

the hermit, ‘Oryntina forgives you, and reccives 
the strayed sheep again into her fold.’ 


The happiness of this meeting, pure, and holy, 
repaid the knight and the maiden for all their griefs 
and cares. In the arms ofhis beloved Orynthia, 
did the ‘pilgrim’ find a ‘rest.’ 





‘Hold,’ exclaimed the hermit, interrupting him, 
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TNE TURK UNBEARDED.—Some time since, bu- 


Orynthia,||sinese brought a Turkish merchant to Leghorn : 


being a person of liberal disposition, and possess- 
ing the means of displaying it, his acquaintance 
was much sought by the thrifty and calculating 
Livornese. He was a robust, good-looking man, 
of about thirty-five, and gloried in a beard of most 
respectable longitude, as black as jet, which it 
was his particular care to keep duly trimmed and 
delicately perfumed. At one of the coversazioni 
of the place, he fell in with the wife ofa certain 
Signor G ,agentlemnan employed in the do- 
gana, or custom-house, but. who happened at this 
period to be in Florence, whither he had been call- 
ed by a law-suit. Though a Tuscan, Signor 
G was an almost solitary instance of the 
kind, subject to occasional fits of jealousy, and 
when summoned by his affairs to Florence, left his 
better half with considerable reluctance : but bein 

put to a choice of evils, he wisely preferred leaving 
his wife for atime to the risk of losing his mo- 
ney forever. The lady, as I have said, attracted 
the Mussulman’s attention. Being somewhat ofa 
coquette, the novelty of a Turkish adorer hit her 
fancy extremely ; so that poor Achemet was ere 
long ensnared in the meshes of Cupid, without a 
prospect, or even a wish, to extricate himself.— 
Never hearing the fair hint at her being encumber- 
ed with ahusband, he naturally enough concluded 
that she was either a maid or widow, and conse- 
quently fair game, to be wooed and to be won, for 
he did not set the difference of religion down asa 
greatobstacle. One evening therefore, whilst en 
gaged,at the house of a friend, in a tender tefe-a- 
tete, he offered, in tolerable lzngua franca, for real 
Italian he neithee understood very well nor spoke 
very intelligibly, to take his Christian enslaver to 








|Constantinople as his wife. Hearing this fair pro- 


posal—unwilling, no doubt, to risk the loss of her 
admirer by a candid explanation—she bantered 
him, without giving a decisive answer to his ques- 
tion. In this manner she put him off from day to 
day, whilst the enamored ‘Turk continued to press 
his snit with more ferver than ever. In the mean 
time Signor G , having terminated his affairs, 
was daily expected from Florence. His lady was 
not particularly anxious that he should become ac- 
quainted with the advantageous offer made her in 
his absence. But how to get rid of her Turkish 
swain, who besieged her as closely asa beleagured 
city? She at length hiton what she conceived 
an infallible plan for this purpose. His predilec- 
tion for his beard was no secret to her, and on this 
she based her operations. Accordingly, when he 
next pressed her as usual, ‘‘Really,’’ shesaid, “I 
might be prevailed on but for that odious beard.” 

“Qdious beard !’’reiterated the petrified Turk ; 
‘tthe blessed prophet cannot boast a finer.” 

‘f dont care,” replied the fair one; “you will 
never do for me, with that goat-like appendage to 
your chin.” i ss 

In fine, to cut the matter short, the reader must 
know that the ‘Turk, comprehending but little Ital- 
ian, understood the lady that she would be his; 
provided he manifested his love for her by the sac- 
rifice of his beard, and that this once done, she 
was fairly his own by contract implied and expres- 
sed between them. Though the loss cut him to 
the very soul, he resolved to give his mistress this 
extreme proof of the intensity of his adoration.— 
Little did the simple follower of Mahomet imagine 
the wiles of which our fair Christians are capable, 
and atill less did his deceiver conceive that a Turk 
jcould ever reconcilo himself to the loss of his beard. 
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Next morning a loud knock announced a visiter. 
The cameriera came running up to tell her mis- 
tress as well as ske could for laughing, that the 
Turk was come. 

“‘Seccatura !’’ said the Signora. 

‘‘With a whole levy of Turks at his heels.” 

‘‘ Male ?”’ answered the lady. 

“And without a hair on his chin.” 

‘‘Peggio!”’ cried her mistress ; “what shall we 
do now ?” 

Our Turk, already, as he conceived, the husband 
of the lady, in force of the stipulation between 
them, was come with a dozen stout Turks of his 
crew, each bearing a nuptial present for the bride, 
in order to take possession of the lady and her res- 
idence, in which he proposed fixing his quarters 
during his stay in Leghorn. These affairs, by the 
way, are managed much more simply, and with 
less ado, in Constantinople than with us. Having 
directed lis attendants to remain without in the 
anteroom until summoned to attend, he hurried in 
on the wings of love to salute his fair bride. ‘is 
twelve followers, with all the gravity of Turks, 
squatted themselves down in the middle of the 
room, and making themselves quite at home, 
produced their pipes, and began composedly to 
send up their odoriferous fumes in volumes to the 
ceiling. In the mean time the fair Livornese with- 
in was sadly embarrassed. In vain she prayed, 
expostulated, remonstrated, explained. The en- 
raptured Turk would listen neither to excuse or 
entreaty. Had he not sacrificed his beard ? 
Was not his chin as smooth as herown? Was 
ever woman more fairly or dearly won ? How 
the scene would have ended we cannot pretend to 
determine, had it not happened that just at[this ve- 
ry critical moment Signor G himself walked 
in. When he entered the anteroom, and beheld 
twelve Turks smokimg in a circle, like the signs 
of the zodiac in the days of Pheton, he almost be- 
gan to think he had mistaken the house. Upon in- 
quiry what all this meant, one of the grave dozen 
laconically gave him to understand that the resi- 
dence now belonged to his master. 

“Indeed !” said Signor G » much edified 
by the intelligence. ‘How has that happened ?”’ 


‘‘He bas married the lady this morning,” puffed 
out the Mussulman. 

‘*The d——1 he has !”’ roared Signor G 
‘What, a new husband ! and a Turk to boot, after 
six weeks absence *” And he rushed into the in- 
ner apartment. ‘There he found his lady resisting, 
as we have described, the overtures of the smooth- 
-chinoned Turk. ‘My husband!” cried the lady.— 
“My wife !”’ cried the gentleman. The disap- 
pointed Muésulman stood aghast as he heard ; 
whilst the Signora began explaining to Signor 
G——— the meaning of the strange scene as well 
as she could, whether entirely to hef husband’s 
satisfaction is uncertain. Be thatas it may, he 
very politely assured his intended successor, that, 
according to the law of the country, wives bein 
only allotted one husband at a time in Italy, an 
his claim being the prior one, he trusted the other 
would at tonal have the goodness to wait for his de- 
mise: but this was what the Turk, who had parted 
with his beloved beard to obtain the lady, was b 
ho means inclined to copsent to. Words ensued, 
and words were on the point of being followed by 
blows, in which; as thera was only one Christian 
againstla round dozen of Turks, the former, though 
the first husband, would probably have come off 











second best, had not his servants, seeing how mat-. 
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ters went, called, in the police, whose presence put 
an end to the fracas. . 

Infuriated at the double loss of his beard and 
bride,the Turk continued to threaten vengeance 
for having thus been victimized, until the police, 
apprehensive of the consequences, put him by force 
on board his own vessel, and sent him beardless 
and wifeless back to Constantinople. 
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. For the Traveliet. 
THE BIRD OF SPRING. 
BY 0. W. W. 
Beautiful Bird, whence comest thou! 
From a sunnier clime than this | 
Hast thou wandered away to the old green bough, 
The scene of thine earlier bliss ? “s 


O fickle Bird! when the chill wind breathed, 
We heard not thy playful strain . 

But now, when the Earth is in heduty wreathed, 
Thou seekest thy home again. 


’Tis thus with the spirit—too oft it seeks 
For a sunnier smile away, . 
And turns from the shade of familiar cheeks, 
~ When Sorrow hath dimmed their'ray ! 


But when the clouds which those young smiles wore, 
From the lips we have loved are fled, 

We breathe a song like that song of yore, 
In the places we used to tread. 


“I Guess NOT MUCH.”’-—Most ever} body knows 
Uncle Zeek, who, some twenty-years do, used to 
keep a tavern on the Whitehall turnpike. Uncle 
Zeek kept good cider, and was fond of a good joke; 
and these two qualities, so essential in the charat- 
ter of a publican, induced many a Green Mountain 
boy toadd ten miles to the end of a day’s journey, 
that he might pass 9 cheerful evening at Uncle 
Zeek’s hospitable fireside. Itwas a cold winter's 
night, when some ten or a dozen of these wonder- 
loving sons of the mountain state found themselves 
seated before Uncle Zeek’s bar-room fire, enjoying 
their favorite beverage, and telling marvellous 
tales, when the conversation turned upon domestic 
concerns—great crops, fine horses, fat oxen, &c. 
It seems that each endeavored to outstrip his com- 
anion in relating the particulars of some prodigy 
in nature that had existed under his owh observa- 
tion. Their farms, Jocated among the sniow-clad 
mountaine, were represented as little paradises on 
earth; theic sheep were maghified to camels, with 
wool softer than the down upon a pigeon’s Wing ; 
their cattle could have descended uly from the 
rodigious mammoth that passed the dark roHing 
Wabash at asingle bound; and their horses were 
fleeter and more beautiful than the wild coursers 
of Arabia. Uncle Zeek listened to these egre- 
gious facts, until credulity was exhausted and si- 
lence no longer endurable. Clearing up his wrin- 
kled visage, he assumed an air of sincerity, an 
expressed his wish to state asingle fact. Instantly 
all was attention—every ear was opened, every 
mouth was gaping wide, to catch and swallow Un- 
cle Zeek’s fact. He began by stating that one of 
his neighbors, the September previous, had an old 
sheep which contracted a bad distemper, and sup- 
posing her incurable, he turned her into a barren 
lot to die, that the remainder of the flock might 
not become infected. Some time in October he 
chanced to be crossing the same lot, when, to his 
utter astonishment, he found the old sheep not only 
alive and well, but vastly improved in appearance. 
He immediately took her home and killed her: ahd 
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Improvements of all kinds can and should goon 
harmoniously together. The man of experience 
and successful business, should grow wiser and 
better, as well as more wealthy, every day of his 
life. Indeed, if he would avail himself of all the 
advantages within his reach he would find it casi- 
er to make acquisitions of wisdom and goodness 
than of money, as there are not such uncertainties 
connected with the former as with the latter. 

There is no man who cannot find one, two, or 
three hours, in every twenty-four, which he can 
most successfully devote to substantial and profita- 
ble reading. Letthis become a portion of his bu- 
siness ; let him be interested in it, as he is in his 
farm, or shop or store, and he will see his mind im- 
proving as well as his other possessions. Nor is 
there a man who cannot and should not devote! 
some portion ofevery day to an investigation ofhis 
character, his disposition, his motives, his actions, 
in relation to his fellow men and to his Maker, 
in order to know what of himself he need amend, 
change, orcultivate. Let him make such investiga- 
tion a part of his daily pursuit, and let him become 
as interested in it, as in any other part, and he will; 
be continually growing better both in the sight of! 
God and man.—Salem Landmark. 








THE LOST ONE. 


A ‘Live-oaker’ employed on the St. John’s Riv- 
er, in Hast Florida, left his cabin, situated on the 
banks of that stream, and, with his axe on his 
shoulder, proceeded towards the swamp in which 
he had several times before plied his trade of fel- 
ling and squaring the giant trees that afforded the 
most valuable timber for naval architecture and 
other purposes. 

At the season which is the best for this kind of: 
labor, heavy fogs not unfrequently cover the coun- 
try, so as to render it difficult for one to see far- 
ther than thirty or forty yards in any direction.— 
The woods, too, present so little variety, that eve- 
ry tree seems the mere counterpart of each other ; 
and the grass, when it has not been burnt, isso tall 
shat a man of ordinary stature cannot sce over it, 
whence it is necessary for him to proceed with 
great caution, lest he should unwillingly deviate 
from the ill-defined trail which he follows. ‘To 
increase the difficulties, several trails often meet, 
in which case, unless the explorer be perfectly ac- 

uainted with the neighborhood, it would be well 
or him to lie down, and wait until the foe should 
disperse. Under such circumstances, the best 
woodmen are not unfrequently bewildered for a 
while; and I well remember that such an occur- 
rence happened to myself, at a time when I had 
imprudently ventured to pursue a wounded quad- 
ruped, which led me some distance from the track. 

The Live-oaker had been jogging onwards for 
several hours, and became aware that he must have 
travelled considerably more than the distance be- 
tween his cabin and the ‘hammock’ which he de- 
sired to reach. To hisalarm, atthe moment when 
the fog dispersed, he saw the sun at its meridian 
height, and could not recognise a single object.a- 
round him. 

Young, healthy, and active, he imagined that he 
had walked with more than usual speed, and had 
passed the place to which he was bound. He ac- 
cordingly turned his back upon the sun, and pur- 
sued a different route, guided by a small trail.— 
Time passed, and the sun headed his course; he 
saw it gradually descend in the west; but all a- 
round him continued as if enveloped with myste- 


ry. The huge grey trees spread their giant boughs 
over him, the rank grass extended on all sides, not 
a living being crossed his path, all was silent and 
still, and the scene was like a dull and dreary 
dream of the land of oblivion. ' He wandered like 
a forgotten ghost that had passed into the land of 
spirits, without yet meeting one of his kind with 
whom to hold converse. 

The conditioa of a man lost in the woods is one 
of the most perplexing that could be neice by 
a person who has not himself been in a like pre- 
dicament. Every object he sees, he at first thinks 
he recognises, and while his whole mind is bent 
on searching for more that may gradually lead to- 
his extrication, he goes on committing greater e1- 
rors the farther he proceeds. This was the case 
with the Live-oaker. The sun was now sitting 
with a fiery aspeet, and by degrees it sunk in its 
full circular form, as if giving warning of a sultry 
morrow. Myriads of insects, delighted at ite de- 
parture, now filled the air on buzzing wings.— 
Each piping frog arose from the muddy pool in 
which it had concealed itself; the squirrel retired 
to its hole, the crow to its roost, and, far above, the 
harsh croaking voice of the heron announced that, 
full of anxiety, it was wending its way to the mir 
interior of some distant swamp. Now the woods 
began to resound to the shrill cries of the owl ; and 
the breeze, as it swept among the columnar steps 
of the forest-trees, came ladened with heavy and 
chilling dews. Alas! no moon with her silvery 
light, shone on the dreary scene, and the Lost One, 
wearied and vexed, laid himself down on the damp 
ground. Prayer is always consolatory to man in 
every difficulty or danger, and the woodsman fer- 
vently prayed to his Maker, wished his family a 
happier night than it was his lot to experience, and 
with a feverish anxiety waited the return of day. 

You may imagine the length of that cold, dull, 
moonless night. ‘I'he poor man started on his 
feet, and with a sorrowful heart, pursued a course 
which he thought might lead him to some familiar 
object, although,indeed, he scarcely knew what he 
was doing. No longer had he the trace of a track 
to guide him, and, yet, as the sun rose, he calcu- 
lated the many hours of daylight he had before 
him, and the farther he went continued to walk 
the faster. But in vain were all his hopes: that 
day was spent in fruitless endeavors to regain the 
path that led to his house ; and when night again 
approached, the terror that had been gradually 
spreading over his mind, together with the nervous 
debility induced by fatigue, anxiety, and hunger, 
rendered him almost frantic-- He told me, that at 
this moment he beat his breast, tore his hair, and, 
had it not been for the piety with which his pa- 
rents had in early life imbued his mind, and which 
had become habitual, would have cursed his ex- 
istence. Famished as he now was, he Juid him- 
self on the ground, and fed on the weeds and grass 
that grew around him. 
the greatest agony and terror. ‘I knew my situa- 
tion,’ he said to me. ‘I was fully aware that un- 
less Almighty God came to my assistance, I must 
perish in these unhabited woods. I knew that I 
walked more than fifty miles, although I had not 
met with a brook, from which f{ conld quench my 
thirst, or even allay the burning heat of my parch- 
ed lips and blood-shot eyes. I knew that it I should 
not meet with some stream I must die, for my axe 
was my only weapon, and although deer and bears 
now and then started up within a few yards, and 
even feet of me, not one of them could I kill; and 
although I was in the midst of abundance, not a 


That night was. spent in - 
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mouthfid did I expect to procure, to satisfy the 
cyavings of my empty stomach. Sir, may God pre- 
serye you from ever feeling as I did the whole of 
shat day !’ ‘ 

For several days after, no one can imagine the 
condition in which he was, for when he related to 
me this painful adventure, he assured me that he 
had lost all recollection of what had happened.— 
‘God,’ he continued, ‘must have taken pity on me 
one day, for, as Tran wildly through those dread- 
ful pine barrens, I met with a tortoise. I gazed 
upon it with amazement and delight, and, altho’ I 
knew that were I to follow it undisturbed, it would 
lead me to some water, my hunger and thirst 
would not allow me to refrain from satisfying both, 
by eating its flesh and drinking its blood. With 
one stroke of my axe the beast was cut in two, and 
in a few moments I despatched all but the shell. 
Oh, sir, how much I thanked God, whose kind- 
ness had put the tortoise in my way! I felt great- 
ly renewed. [I gat down at the foot of a pine, 
gazed on the heavens, thought of my poor wife 
and children, and, again and again, thanked God 
for my life, for now I felt less distracted in mind, 
and more assured that before long I must recover 
my way, and get back to my home.’ 

The Lost One remained and passed the night at 
the foot of the same tree under which his repast 
had been made. Refreshed by a sound sleep, he 
started at dawn to resume his weary march. The 
sun rose bright, and he followed the direction o 
the shadows. Still the dreariness of the woods 
was the same, and he was on the point of giving 
up in despair, when he observed a raccoon lying 
squatted in the grass. Raising his axe, he drove 
it with such violence tbrough the helpless animal, 
that it expired without a struggle. hat he had 
done with the tortoise, he now did with the rac- 
coon, the greater part of which he actually de- 
voured at one meal. With more comfortable feel- 
ings, he then resumed his wanderings—his jour- 
ney I cannot say,—for although in the possession 
of his faculties, and in broad daylight, he was 
worse off than a lame man grouping his way in 
the dark out of -a dungeon, of which he knew not 
where the door stood. . : 

Days, one after another, passed—nay, weeks in 
succession. He fed now on cabbage-trees, then 
on frogs and snakes. All that fell in his way was 
welcome and savory. Yet he became daily more 
emaciated, uatil at length he could scarcely crawl. 
Forty days had elapsed, by his own reckoning, 
when he at last reached the banks of the river.— 
His clothes in tatters, his once bright axe dimmed 
with rust, his face begrimmed with beard, his hair 
matted, and his feeble frame little better than a 
skeleton covered with parchment, there he laid 
‘himself down to die. Amid tho perturbed dreams 
of his fevered fancy, ha thought he heard the noise 
of oars far away on the silent water. He listened, 
but the sounds died away on his ear. It was in- 
deed a dream, the last glimmer of expiring hope, 
the sound of oars awoke him from his lethargy.— 
He listened so eagerly that the hum of a fly could 
not have escaped his ear. They were indeed the 
jeasured beats of oars, and now, joy to the for- 
Jorn soul! The sound of human voices thrilled to 
his heart, and awoke the tumultuous pulses of re- 
turning hope. On his knees did the eye of God 
see that poor man by the broad still stream that 
glittered in the sunbeams, and human eyes soon 
saw him too, for round that headland covered with 
fangled brushwood boldly advances the little boat, 
propelled by ite lusty rowers. The Lost One 
















raises his feeble voice on high ;—it was a loud 
shrill scream of joy and fear. 
and Jook around. Another, but feebler scream, and 


The rowers pause, 


they observe him. It comes,—his heart flutters, 
his sight is dimmed; his brain reels, he gasps for 
breath. It comes,—it has run upon the beach, and 
the Lost One is found. 

This is no tale of fiction, but the relation of an 
actual ocurrence, which might be embellished, no 
doubt, but which is better in the plain garb of truth. 
The notes by which I recorded tt were written in 
the cabin of the once lost Live-oaker, about four 
years after the painful incident occurred. His ami- 
able wife and loving children were present on the 
recital, and never shall J forget the tears that flow- 
ed from their eyes as they listened to it: albeit, it 
had long been more familiar to them than a tale 
thrice told. Sincerely do I wish, good reader, that 
neither you nor I may ever elicit such sufferings, 
altho’, no doubt, such sympathy would be a rich 
recompense for them. 

It only remains for me to say, that the distance 
between the cabin and the live-oak hammock, to 
which the woodsman was bound, scarcely exceed- 
ed eight miles, while the part of the river at which 
he was found was thirty-eight miles from his bogse. 
Calculating his cay wanderings at ten miles, we 
may belicve that they amounted in al), to four 
hundred. He must therefore have rambled in a 
circuitous direction, which people generally do in 
such circumstances. Nothing but the great strength 
of his constitution, and the merciful aid of his 
Maker, could have supported him for so long a 
time. 


ConFEssions of A PorT.—2 vols: Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard, and W. D. Ticknor. The fascinat- 
ing title of these volumes jnduced us to commence 
the perusal of them; and we proceeded, with the 
faint hope of meeting some redeeming qualities, 
some better portions, which might give us a less 
unfavorable impression of the authar. The Con- 
fessions of a Poet! We fancied that the veil was 
here to be withdrawn—that here we were to gain 
access to the most secret and the deepest thoughts 
of the Poet’s heart ; and become intimate with those 
pure conceptions, which in doubt and in sorrow, 
throw their beauty around his path. We fancied 
it might be a tale of wild hope and sad disappoint- 
ment—of a love, which, though not requited, 
could not be wholly unprised; and, with such 
ideas, we were about to sympathise with each ex- 
pression of the Poet's feelings, and pursue with: 
him the strange path of his existence. Any one 
who will, for a moment, cast bis eye over the pages 
of these pseudo-metaphysical volumes, will readi- 
ly comprehend the change which resulted from our 
inspection of them. We venture to say that the 
writer, whoever he may be, and it is said he isthe 
author of “Jeremy Levis,” never felt the true feel- 
ings of a poet, and has not the slightest claim to 
such a distinction. Does he believe that unrea- 
sonable sentiments, such perversion of moral prin- 
ciple, and such insane bursts of passion, are evi- 
dences of a fine imagination and of a poetic mind ? 
Why, ‘‘Miserrimus”’ is nothing to him—he is a 








tween the two gentlemen took place in the face of 
the whole Court. The contest lasted for more 
than anhour. Atlength the Spaniard yielded, and 
the German, Ehberhard, Baron de Talbert, having 
planted his rival in the bag, took it upon his back, 
and very gallantly laid it at the feet of his mistress, 
whom he espoused the next day. Such is the 
story as gravely told by M.de St. Foix. Itis im- 
possible to say what the feelings of a successful 
combatant in duel may be on his having passed a 
small sword through the body, or a bullet Eta 
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the thorax, of his antagonist; but might he not 
feel quite as elated, and more consoled, on having 
put his adversary “intoa bag?” We wish our 
modern duellists could be made to fight after this 
fashion. We have no doubt that after atime it 
would hecome popular—as two thirds of our mod-| 
ern heroes would much rather be put intoa bag, 
than a coffin. 
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A DAY AT CARTHAGE. 
BY M.M. NOAH. 


‘Abdallah, tel! Hahl to put the horses to the ca-': 
priolet—we will ride to Carthage.’ 

‘The horses, excellenza!’ said Abdallah, with 
visible surprise and astonishment. ‘Whv not the 
animals ?’ for so he called the mules; ‘it is degrad- 
ing to hitch a noble creature like the horse, to a 
carriage ; besides, ‘alisstmo senor, itis not usanca 
in this country.’ 

Abdallah was an old Persian, who had been, for 
many years, dragoman to the consulate, and was 
brought to Tunis from Derne by General Eaton. 
His beard was gray and ‘grisly,’ a kind of pep- 
per and ealt, long and thick. Mussulmen gener- 
ally appear much older than they really are; their 
dress, their shaven and turbaned head, their long, 
white beards, give to a man of sixty years, the ap- 
pearance of eighty. Abdallah was the guard or 
porter; he was at his post always at dawn of day, 
with a little wicker basket, containing bread, a 
few olives, and, sometimes, fish; and he would 
earefully watch the entrance, until the voice of the 
faithful, from the minaret of the mosques, announc- 
ed the setting sun and evening prayer. Fahl bro’t 
forth the mules and harnessed the:n to the carriage. 
He was the second dragoman—a noble looking 
Turk, of twenty-two—nearly six feet in height—, 
an intelligent, manly face, with fierce-looking mus- 
taches—a short, curly beard, and an air of proud; 
defiance. Ile hung his yatagan by his side, and; 
tucked a pair of pistols in his girdle, and brought 
- forth his horse. It was a splendid white Barbary 
ccourser, with long flowing tailand mane ; the ends 
of which and the hoofs were tipped with a brown 
juice from the henna—his head hung down witha 
sleepy look, yet there was occasionally a fiery 
glance that shot from his eye—and he reared, and 
snorted, and sprang forth with energy as his man- 
ly rider vaulted on the high-peaked Moorish sad- 
dle. 

Count Camilla Borgia, a Neapolitan general, and 
a descendant of the great Caesar Borgia, a man of 
talent, and on his travels, scated himself with me 
in the carriage, and we passed through the heavy 
gates of Tunis, and entered on the level plains 
that lead to Carthage. It was a lovely day in May 
—the wild roses grew in abundance, tirowing their 
rich fragrance around, and perfuming the air with 
a thousand odors; the grass was green and high, 
and the olive and coroob trees were in full blossom. 
What a splendid climate ! How pure and balsamic 
was the soft breeze coming down from the snow-, 
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jhad the day before us. 
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capped mountains of Hamman Leef, and sweeping 
through the gorge across the ancient suburbs of 
Mendracium! Here was the broken line of that 
noble aqueduct which furnished Carthage with wa- 
ter from Zowan, (Zama)—the spot where the last 
great battle was fought between Hannibal and 
Scipio. In the distance, in front, were the three 
hills on which the once mighty city stood in all its 
glory—no vestige of the splendid temple of Escu- 
lapius, or the citadel of Byrsa was to be seen. A 
lonely tower, erected by the good St. Louis, of 
France, in which he died, serves to announce to 
the approaching ship, that this was the Promonto- 
rium Carthagea. We wound round the base of the 
mountain. It was scarcely ten o’clock, and we 
Near one of the ruins there 
were afew Arab tents—several women were weav- 
ing a kind of coarse cloth, with uncovered faces ; 
some were attending to their goats—their eyes 
were dark as the gazelle’s, and their complexions 
a deep olive, tinged and burnt with the sun. We 
mingled sociably with these peasants, and one, 
whose regular features, and pretty mouth and teeth 
might have enchained an anchorite, seated herself 
on the broken shaft of a column, and partook free- 
ly of the refreshments we had brought from the 
carriage. ‘lhe Count was busy in sketching the 
scenery and objects around us, and the dragoman 
regarded me with great uneasiness, and told the 
Arab girl frequently to cover her face, which she 
laughingly refused to do. 

‘Excellenza, itis dangerous: it is not our cus- 
tom. Should you be seen conversing with a Mos- 
lem woman, your life, my life, might be in danger.’ 

‘Nonsense, nonsense, Hahl; no one is present 
but ourselves ; no one can betray us; sit down and 
interpret to me what the wild girl of Carthage has 
to say.’ 

‘Are you quite happy ?’ 

‘Certainly. Allah protects me—the sun that 
shines on you, shines alsoon me. Our goats are 
there—there also are the orange, the date and lem- 
on tree. We weave our cloth, milk our goats, 
sleep in our tents, are here to-day, and to-morrow 
may be atBizerta. We pay tribute to the kya, and 
no one disturbs us.’ 

‘flow prettily you talk. Were you everin love 2’ 

‘Oh, always. I love my father, he is my lord— 
my mother, sheis my mistress; I love my brother 
and Sidi Yuseff, the mufti. I love my flock,I love 
the air, the sky, the spangles in the heavens, the 
flowers that bloom around me.’ 

She spoke rapidly, and her large, black melting 
eye flashed as she spoke with wildness and ex- 
pression. 

‘It is another kind of love that I mean. 
are not married ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Have you a heart?’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘The seat of life and happiness, of pain and anx- 
iety ; it throbs and beats in unison with our feel- 
ings. Give me your hand—there: do you not feat 
it beat ?’ 

‘Oh, is it that! I have one also—it beats just as 
yours: feel mine.’ 

The dragoman was quite nneasy at the recipro-. 
cal discovery of hearts which we were making, 
and paced rapidly to and fro, then stopped shart a- 
gain to translate from the Arabic the rapid senten- 
ces ot the girl. 

‘If you had a 


You 


husband surely you would love 


| him better than the old mufti of your flock ? 


‘No, not so; we never seek our husbands; they 
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are brought to us, and we must marry them—it is 
the custom ; and, when they are tired of us, they 
marry again. We are their slaves; we work for 
them; carry their burdens; eat when they have 
done, and heep awuke while they sleep; Allah 
will have it sv, and we are content.’ 

‘Why should I make this poor girl unhappy by 
painting in vivid colors the passion of love—by ex- 
hibiting the silken chains of the heart; by break- 
ing through the happiness of her pastoral life, and 
show her the picture of the world ; its fascinations 
and attractions; its glare and glitter ; its pleasures 
and miseries? No, I will not do it—here she lives 
amidst the broken columns of antiquity, serene and 
-happy in conscious innocence and enviable purity.’ 

‘he girl took from the corner of her woollen 
mantilla, that gracefully enveloped her whole per- 
son, a few silver coins of the Cesars; a few cop- 
per digarii and some broken pieces of glass which 
she had discovered among the ruins, and offered to 
sell them to me fora piastre. I gave hera golden 
maboob, which: made her eyes sparkle with de- 
- Jight, and she locked her thanks in a most be- 
witching manner. 

Count Borgia had nearly finished a drawing of 
the spacious cisterns, still in excellent preserva- 
tion, which contained the water for the use of the 
great city. We rose to ascend the hill, and went 
through the subterranean apartments, doubtless 
used as granaries; but which Lady Montague mis- 
took for the chambers of the elephants. 

‘Sidi,’ said the Arab girl, ‘I can show you from 
the summit Cafe Tibbib and Tarbarca—it 1s a beau- 
tiful sight: shall I go?’ — 

She called her goats together, and the bells ot 
the little herd tinkled as they grouped around her, 
and, with a sprig of the melancholy cypress in 
hand, she waved it over them, and ascended with 
' us the rough and thorny path to the tower of St. 
Louis. The view from the summit was inexpres- 
sibly beautiful. The blue and calm waves of the 
Mediterranean lay before us; to the right, the 
magnificent bay and harbor; the lake and moun- 
tains to the left; ata distance of ten miles, were 
‘the ruins of Utica, and the senate house; the river 
Bagzada, in which Regulus killed the great ser- 
pent. We selected a shady retreat for dinner, af- 
ter having surfeited ourselves on the beauties of a 
landscape and water scene, which can onty beim- 
agined, not described. The cloth was spread on 
a piece of table lawn, and the contents of the 
bamper emptied. The Arab girl ate a beccafico 
and the wing of a pheasant, with some comfitures, 
and drank a glass of sherbet; the dragoman wrap- 

ed in his handkerchief an interdicted bottle of 

urgundy, which, in spite of the laws of Mahom- 
et, he emptied at a distance, in a trice. The heat 
was oppressive, and on preparing for a siesta, the 
Arab girl threw herself against a bank enamelled 
with flowers, and most hospitably and affectionate- 
ly placed my head on her lap, and fanned me while 
Islept, with hercypress bough. I was restless and 
perturbed ; the scenes around me awoke so many 
reminiscences of history ; were big with so many 
great events, that I dreamed I saw them all before 
me in real substantial existence! Methought the 
Arab girl led me by the hand across the patio of a 
noble palace, like the Parthenon at Athens, yet 
more lofty and magnificent; from the portals of 
which issued hosts of armed men, with shield and 
helmet ready for the field. All was bustle, hurry 
and confusion. A figure like the fabled Hercules, 
with a biazen helmet, a shield of burnished gold, 
and a sword which flashed and sparkled in the sun 


{spears into their powerful sides. 


as he waved it aloft, called aloud to arms; while 
the shrill trumpet sounded loud and long from the 
battlements. It was Hannibsl who stood before 
me ; the Arab girl beckoned me along ; I could not 
withdraw my eyes from a figure so noble and com- 
manding, so fearless and heroic; but what was 
the cause of this sudden movement, this rush to 
arms, this clangor of sword and ehield and wavin 
of banner3? From the citadel we looked towar 
the Promontorium Appolonis, when lo, myriads 
of barks were making toward the cape and land- 
ing troops. It was Scipio, surnamed Africanus, 
who came to end the second punic war. The 
troops land—their battering-rams—the chariots and 
charioteers—the old guard—the young recruits— 
the pikes and spears appeared like a forest—they 
marched onward toward Zama—Scipio, the young 
and gentle warrior, at their head. Now the troops 
of Hannibal pass through the suburbs of Mendra- 
cium, and make for the battle; the cry of veti- 
geance is heard ; they meet, and the clash of swords 
and shields reverberates like thunder; they are 
mixed and commingied in dreadful confusion ; 
shouts and blows, and neighing steeds, and the 
clang of trumpets drowning the cries of the wound- 
ed! Mark, ‘tis the voice of Hannibal piercing 
through the din of battle! 

‘What ho, there, ve Brutii—urge on your ele- 
phants—drive them through the ranks—strike your | 
Ha! well done. 
On, on my faithful Gauls—dash through the co- 
horts of that slave Massinissa. Who is it that 
heads the centre of theenemy? By all the gods, 
‘tis Scipio in person 3 and, there too on the left 
wing, is Lelius. Forward, forward my Murita- 
nians. Ha! well struck; the wing gives way.— 
No, no, they open only to give a passage to the 
furious elephants; they pass without trampling the 
foe under foot! What squadron of horse is that 
eeloping from the field? It is, it is the faithless 

egurians. Oh, Mars! let me not forget in this 
dark hour, that I conquered on the banks of Taci- 
nus, at Trebia, Thrasymene and Canne. Up with 
the third line! Your pikes, Carthagenians, your 
pikes! Hannibal leads you on!’ 

The cry was loud and furious—the onset dread- 
ful. ‘The fight was fierceand long. Scipio form- 
ed his troops in one entire line, and the cavalry of 
Leelius fell on the rear of the Carthagenians, and 
all was route, carnage and confusion. The battle 
was lost, and Carthage was the prey of the victor. 
Methought I also saw Scipio Emilinaus invest Car- 
thage in the third punic war. .Asdrubal commands 
the gitadel ; the splendid temple of Esculapius is 
one sheet of fire, and the noble wife of Asdrubal 
throws herself and children into the flames. I 
hear the shouts of the victors, the crash of the 
falling columns; the Etna of fire and smoke, 
which crackles in all directions; the shrieks of 
women; the imprecations of the deserters and 
mercenaries, broke with horrid yells on my ear, 
and I started on my feet from terrifying dream.— 
How changed was the scene! The sun, in mel- 
low tints, hovered over the mountains of Hamman 
Leef; the flamingo was sailing through the calm 


‘air, his golden feathers tipped with the rays of the 


glorious luminary ; the bees were humming around 
me, and fluttering on the wild-rose bushes; the 
mules, freed from their harness, were. browsing 
where once stood the triple. wall of Carthage; the 
dragoman, like a faithful sentinol, rested on a 
broken plinth of verd antique marble; Count Bor- 

ia was neatly arranging the drawings in his port- 
olio; and the wild Arab girl, not the least inter- 
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esting in the group, had collected her little flogk 
_aroufid her, and was preparing to leave us for the 
tents of her tribe in the valley below.. How si- 
lent, how placid and still was the spot on Which a 
mighty city once stood, and millions moved in 
bustling activity. Where are the gallant spirits 
which led the cohorts to battle and to victory ?— 

- Where was the lovely Queen who founded this 
great emporium? Where were Cato, Jugurtha, 
and Sempronius? Where, in later times, Lane- 
tantius, St. Cyprian, St. Louis of France, and 
Charles the Fifth? Their footsteps had pressed 
the goil on which we now stood; the dorroding 
hand of time was on them; the air, the sky, the 
sun and sea were the same: yet they were gone! 
So it has ever been, so it will ever be. Ambition 
— proud, anxious, restless ambition—might here re- 
ceive a salutary lesson. 

The coachman cracked his whip and the car- 
riage rattled by the broken arches of the noble a- 
queduct, destroyed by the Goths and Vandals, and 
we entered Tunis in the soft and mellow twilight, 
as the faithful were repairing to their mosques for 

he evening prayer.—V. Y. Mirror. 








OH! WRITE TO ME, LOVE! 
BY MRS CORNWALL BARON-WILSON. 


Oh! write to me, Love, at the close of day, 
hen all the ruder cares of life are past, 
And each ungentle feeling dies away, 
Or is remembered jike the tempest’s blast, 
' That raved at morn amid the forest trees, 
(Eré twilight soften’d into murmur’d sighs, 
Fanning the foliage with their gentle breeze ;)— 
Oh ! writé to ME, Love, when the sunbeam dies! 


~ Oh! write to mz, when the pale stars are keeping 
. Their silent watch from yon blue Heaven above, 
Like eyes ot Cherubs through the curtains peeping, 
That veil’d ofold the Mercy-seat of Love! | 
In that stilf hour when the fond soul is burning 
With higher thoughts than unto earth belong, 
And the full heart Reason’s cold dictates spurning, 
Gives forth its feelings like the breath of song ! 


Oh! write to ME, when ev’ry passion slumbers, 

And thoughts of tenderness engross the heart ; 
When the lone Poet wakes his magic numbers, 

And tears (not Grief’s) from the warm eyelids start ! 
When thoughts of peace, and feelings deep and holy, 

' Steal o’er the sense, and make the soul their own; 

When the bat flits on leathern pinion slowly, 

And !engthen’d shadows o’er the grass are thrown ! 


Oh! write to Mz, Love, when the stoic-feeling 
Of the cold, cautious Day hath ceased to chill ;— 
When the Heart’s pent-up stream, no form congealing, 
Comes guShing forth Affection’s urn to fill! 
Springing like eager birds to quit the nest, 
And try their callow wings, unfetter’d, free, 
E’en at that hour when all that’s good seems best, 
Then in thy musings think on—WRITE TO ME. 








ADELAIDE CLIFTON. 
She died like the silver moon, 
In the purple light of morn, 
Or the blush in the sky of June, 
When Eve’s pale star is born. 
Alas! that a bud so fair os 
Should fall from so sweet a stem! 
Alas! that the clouds of care . 
Should quench such a spirit gem! 

Hast thou, in thy glorious realms of undying 
beauty, O! Nature, aught so bewitchingly lovely 
as the soul of a gentle woman, tinstained by sin, 
deeply imbued with the regenerating splrit of re- 

- ligion, and the less hallowed tho’ elevating epell 


of poesy ? 
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Adelaide Clifton was the daughter of ¢ 
proudest and wealthiest of our merchants. 
with no sparing liand, had endowed her : 
oné with the mest exalted powers of intell. _, and 
with a form as fair, though fragile, a’ everc arose 
in beauty amid the tferiibling hues of a poet’s vi- 
sion. 7 

Here was the etherial cast of beauty whicli re- 
maified indelibly stamped on our memory, when 
forms and faces which, in the hour we first be- 
held them, were lauded as angelic, gleam through 
tho mists of Time, dim and undefined. Here was 
the beauty in which mind may be said to have 
motilded matter, wheti the dark soul-like eye had 
language, a potential Idngilage to its own, which, 
combined with the innocent smile and the blush 
of modesty, tells that the mind within is pure and 
heavenly as the summer sky, and that each passing 
sorrow is like its silver clouds robbed at their dark- 
ness by the beams of the unshaded king of day. 

Methinks I see that angelic form even now.— 
That lofty brow, a throne worthy to a spirit en- 
shrined within,—those long silken tresses, bright 
as the sunbeams in a sunset cloud—that archin 
neck, and that form which, since it hath melted 
like the dew from this cold earth, I have not, nor 
shall ever see equalled again. But why expatiate 
them now? The beauty of that form is not all 
lost, for it hath but entetéd into new combinations 
—and that soul, once a )ustrous beam 6n the morn- 
ing, now glows brighter iii the. eteriial and never 
ending day of heaven. 

Adelaide lost her mother when but a child.— 
She faded from eartli in the nootitide of her days, 
like the harp’s last lingering tone, or, the blue-eyed 
violet in the icy gales of spring. The memory of 
her mother was but a dream in the soul of Ade- 
laide—a remembrdnce piecious as frail. Deprived 
by this calantity of her parent, the care of such a 
fragile flower devolved on her father—a cold-heart- 
ed man, who bent his knée to none but Mammon, 
and who looked upon tlie accumulation of wealth 
as the sole end and aim of our earthly existente. 

Until the age of ten years, the education of Ade- 


||laide was entireli neglected; but the father’s at- 


tention being at letigth awakened to the subject b 
a female relative, she was sent to a female board- 
ing school ‘to spend the sweetest houirs of existence 
in little better chan slavery. These hours: were, 
however, gladdened by the charms of Poetry ; for 
deeply was her mind impressed with that pleasng 
melancholy which is ever the parent of romance. 
And Religion too, oo her spiritual starlight 
over the soul of the lovely enthusiast, and weaned 
her heart from thé vanity of this transitory scene 
of existence ; raising her mind to the clime of the 
soul, which is, indeed, the only real and lastin 
habitation of the glowing visions of Poetry, and 
where alone they can reap fruition. | _ 

Five years passed away, and Adelaide returned 
once more to the home of her fathers, one of the 
most pleasant villas on the Hudson. Her father 
sho seldom saw, he being almost always absent on 
matters of business at the metropolis, leaving the 
charge of his household affairs to the mother of 
his deceased wife, who from decline of health, was 
incompetent to the task. ‘These duties devolved 
on Adelaide, whio, though young, discharged them 
to the full satisfaction of her father. 

Adelaide had now attained her sixteenth year, 
and was acknowledged by all as passing fair.— 
Unnumbered suitors bent the knee to the sylvan 
beauty, unknown to the father—but from that cir- 
cumstance alone, she discouraged their addresses. 


wd 


the guiltless heart of his daughter on their separa- 


‘and the balmy breezes their melody. Her cheek 
‘became marble, there was the beacon of Consump- 


the gentle Adelaide. 
was stealing with noiseless footsteps to the grave. 
I heed not thy coming, Oh Death! nor in the form 
‘bloom of the heart is brushed away, what future 


‘spring can return it! Why should I mourn my 


ccessary harshness; but with the cold calculation o 


‘sumption that the union isa fitting and desirable 
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Throwing herself on her knees, her dark eyes 
swimming in tears, she besought that iron hearted 
one to forego his determination. ‘I have not many 
days—nay, even hours—to dwell amid these 
scenes of sorrow. Suffer me to die in peace, and 
depart as though I had never been.’ 

‘Peace, silly one !—that pretty head of thine is 
turned with follies which have no foundation in 
reality in this world of business, where every man 
is born to enact his part. My determination ig 
fixed—in six days you are the wife of Vandenbarg 
or no child of mine.’ : 

‘Oh! hear me, father!’ said the maiden, who 
had almost fallen at his feet, like a wounded dove, 
‘| had a dream yesternight, which hath worn a 
spell of agony over my spirits. Methought I was 
gazing on our own blue spreading river, when a 
silver mist arose from its bosom, which gradually 
unfolded as a mantle, and displayed to me the form 
of Edward Colville—how changed !—his features 
were ghastly and livid, and a deep gash was on his 
brow! He pointed upward and waved me on to 
approach. ‘The flowery banks crumbled from be- 
neath my feet, and I fell into the stream. I was 
borne away—away—till at length I arrived at a 
lovely valley. Flowéra of every hue bloomed a- 
round, mingled with beautiful and gaudy colored 
shells. Trees, bright trees, were waving in melo- 
dy, and a tranquil sky spread above—but, father, 
it was green and sparkling as emerald! “Yonder 
is our dwelling of love and beauty,’ said Edward 
whose face had now become as brilliant as a star. 
‘this is the relm of the departed.’ * : 

‘Peace, peace, maniac! for thou art navght else 
—In six days thou art the bride of Vandenburg— 
or an outcast!’ . —— 

Submission to the will of a father, even though 
unjust, formed one of the most important princi- 
ples in Adelaide’s code of morality. ‘I resign my- 
self,’ and, exclaimed she, ‘to my fate—now, Hea- 
venly Father, into thy keeping I commit my un- 
dying soul—release me from these galling bonds, 
eaaeh be thy holy pleasure.’ 

The eve of the bridal day had come, and all was 
merriment around ; the bridemaid had twined the 
wreath of white roses, and the bride seemed re- 
signed, if not happy, and her cheek was brightly 
beautiful when she retired to rest. 

The fatal morning dawned; the bridemaiden 
hastened to awake the bride; quietly she opened. 
the door. ‘How calmly she sleeps!’ was the in- 
voluntary exclamation. ‘What a strange fancy of 
hers, to array her tresses in her bridal -vreath ; 
yet she will not crush them, she sleeps so sweet- 
ly !—what a beautiful bloom on her cheek! Ade- 
laide |’ said the maiden, ‘Wake ! awake to happi- 
ness!’ Thrice she repeated the.summons, but no 
answer was given by the sleeper. The maiden, 
alarmed, drew aside the crimson curtains ; but with 
them the bloom on the tranquil countenance of 
the sleeper vanished. The bridesmaiden rushed 
forward, and shook her,—the scream she uttered 
told that Adelaide Clifton was the bride of Deeth § 

On the same day, news arrived that Edward Col- 
ville had fallen overboard and been drowned, about 
two weeks before. ‘The frigate in which he sailed, 
when the accident happened, was in the midst of 
the wide Atlantic. ‘Phe grave of the young rover 
is deep—deep— 


“Mid the buried wealth of a plundered world ; 
Where the sea-snakes glide _ 





There was one, however, her own cousin, who 
from relationship was better received than the rest. 
He had seen but nineteen summers, when he re- 
turned fiom college. His form, like the soul which 
animated it, proclaimed him one of the proudest of 
Nature’s nobility and worthy the fond love of such 
a heart as Adelaide’s. He was an orphan and en- 
tirely dependant on his uncle, who failed not to 
point out to him, on every occasion which present- 
ed, his unenviable situation and prospects. Be- 
fore the suspicions of Adelaide’s father were a- 
wakened, the two cousins had formed an attach- 
ment which but death could sever. He cursed, 
when too late, his folly in permitting the lovers to 
be so much in each others society —for eight weeks 
had already elapsed since the return of Edward 
Colville from college, ere the period in question. 
He perceived how closely the affectionate hearts 
of the cousins were linked together, and he knew 
full well the weight of sorrow which must fall on 





































tion. But he heeded not. Ambition like the 
Propbet’s rod which swallowed the rest, had an- 
nihilated, or at least neutralised, each gentler pas- 
sion in the soul of this stern father. He offered 
Edward Colville but one alternative—either to ac- 
cept a commission of inferior grade in the Navy, 
or to be turned upon the wide world without a 
friend to assist him, or to direct his footsteps.— 
Prudence suggested the line of conduct most con- 
genial to his well regulated mind—namely, to re- 
ceive the commission—which, in spite of the whis- 
perings of pride, was the course he ultimately fol- 
owed. | 
‘ After the departure of her cousin, a settled mel- 
anicholy took possession of the heart of Adelaide. 
The summer flowers had lost their charm for her, 


tion, and told that the Dread Spirit had become the 
tenant of so fair a temple as the trembling form of 


Summer ‘gave place to Autumn, and Adelaide 


She still was resigned, for she drew her comfort 
from a spring which is exhaustless as it is holy— 


in which thou wilt claim thy victim ; for when the 


Jot,since alas! it was my mother’s doom!’ 
It was now that her father repented his unne- 


a worldly mind, he mistook the remedy which he 
ought to have applied. He removed her immedi- 
ately to our boasted metropolis, and introduced her 
to the vapid throngs of fashion. Had this sylvan 
flower been permitted to fade by slow degrees in 
its woodland solitude, she might have expired like 
the summer wave, and been dying in music and 
brilliancy, and been spared the yet greater sorrows 
which awaited her. . 

.. Sorrows were now deepening around the hapless 
Adelaide. The worst trial she was doomed to un- 
dergo, was being compelled by her father to re- 
‘eeive the addresses of a young man, to whom, 
without her knowledge he had affianced her.— 
¢When the parents are agreed,’ he would remark, 
in his cold heartless manner, ‘it forms a strong pre- 


one—besides what interest can I have but in the 


" happiness of my daughter 2’? On her father’s com- O’er monarchs drown’d 
municating his wishes to the gentle Adelaide, her With their skulls yet in pride 
‘heart seemed to beat no longer in her bosom.— Of diamonds erown’d ; 
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Where the bones of a navy lie around, 
Awaiting the stern trumpet’s last sound.’ 


And yet who shall say, O Spirit of undying 
Love! that thy pathway is a fated, a joyless one ! 
Who with a heart of feeling would exchange it for 
one of adamant? No! be mine that rich sunlight 
of existence, even though the shadows of care and 
sorrow shall fitfully and gloomily efface it! As- 
suredly, there was extacy even in the very despair 
of those two young hearts, so fond, so true, so all 
in al? to each other, which had never visited the 
cold dreams of selfish aggrandizement of the heart- 
less and mercenary parent! Ay, and when death 
shall have restored the captives—when eternity 
shall unveil its beatific glories—the one blissful 
moment of the reunion afiwe such kindred spirits 
shall outweigh in rapture the enjoyments of the 
cold, the worldly, and the calculating, throughout 
the wasteless ages of the Eternal Present. 





ed 


Evoquencry. oF BouRDALovE.—In delivering his 
sermons, Bourdaloue used no action ; Bossuet and 
Massillon used much; the action of the last was 
particularly admired. It produced an extraordina- 
ry effect, when he pronounced his funeral oration 
upon Lewis the Fourteenth. The church was 
hung with black, a magnificent mausoleum was 
raised over the bier, the edifice was filled with 
trophies and othec,memorials ofthe monarchs past, 
glories, daylight was excluded, but innumerable | 
tapers supplied its place, and the ccremony was 
attended by the most illustrious persons in the 
kingdom. Massillon ascended the pulpit, contem- 
plated, for some moments, the scene before him, 
then raised his arms to heaven, looked down on 
the scene beneath, and, afiera short pause, slowly 
said in a solemn, subdued tone, ‘God only is: 
great!” With one impulse, all the auditory rose. 
from their seats, turned to the altar and very rev- 
erently bowed. 

Those, who read serinons merely for their lite- 
rary merit, will generally prefer the sermons of, 

sillog to those of Bourdaloue and Bossuet.—| 
But those who read sermons for instruction, and | 
whose chief object in the perusal of them, ia to be, 
excited to virtue or confirmed in her-paths, will 
generally oo Bourdaloue os the first of preach. 
ers, and evely time they peruse him, will feel new: 
delight. : 

When we recollect before whom Bourdaloue 
perce that he had, for his auditors, the most! 

urtin Europe, and a monarch aban- | 
bition and pleasure, we shall find it 
ite not to honor she prencher, for the digni- 
fied simplicity with which he uniformly held-up to 
his audience the severity of the Gospel, and the: 
scandal of the cross. Now and then, and ‘ever 
with a very bad grace, he makes an unmeaning! 
compliment to the monarch. On these occasions, 
his genius appears to desert him ; but he never dis- 
guises the morality of the Gospel, or withholds its | 
threats. In one of the sermons which he preach. | 
ed before the monarch, he described, with match- 
less eloquence, the horror of an adulterous life, its: 
abomination ir, the eye of God, its scandal to man, 
and the public and private evils which attend it 5, 
but he managed hia discourse with so much ad-' 
dress, that he kept the king from suspecting that 
the thunder of the preacher was ultimately to fall 
upon him. In general Bourdaloue spoke in a lev- 
el tone of voice, and with his eyes almost shut.— 
On this occasion having wound up the attention 
of the monarch and the audience to the highest 
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pitch, he paused. The audience expected some- 
thing terrible, and seemed to fear the next word. 
The pause continued for some time ; at length the 
preacher, fixing his eyes directly on his royal hear-’ 
er, and inatene of voice equally expressive of 
horror and concern, said, in the words of the 
prophet, “thou art the man!” then, leaving these 
words to their effect, he concluded with a mild 
and general prayer to heaven for the conversion 
of all sinners. A miserable courtier observed, in 
a whisper, to the monarch, tnat the boldness of the 
preacher exceeded all bounds, and should be check- 
ed. ‘No, sir,” replied the monarch, “the preach- 
er has done his duty, let us do ours.’’ When the 
service was concluded, the monarch walked slow- 
ly from the church, and ordered Bourdaloue into his 
presence. Heremarked to him,.his general pro- 
tection of religion, the kindness which he had ev- 
er shown tothe Society of Jesus, his particujar at- 
tention to Bourdaloue and his friends. He ther 
reproached him with the strong language of the 
sermon: and asked him, what could be his motive 
for insulting him, thus publicly, before his subjects ? 
Bourdaloue fell on his knees: “God is my witness, 
thatit was not my wish to insult your majesty ; but 
[am a minister of God, and must not disguise hia 
truths. What I said in my-sermon is my morning 
and evening prayer:—Mav God in his infinite 
mercy, grant me to see the day, when the greatest 
of kings shall be the holiest.” ‘The monarch was 
affected and silently dismissed the preacher; but, 
from this time, the court began to observe that 
change which afterward, and at no distant period, 
led Lewis to a life of regularity and virtue. 


SE ETS 


NovELs A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.--T hese was only 
one novel (strictly deserving this name) published 
more than a uy ago, to which time but adds 
new attraction, and wider popularity—inimitable 
Robinson Crusoe !--the never-tiring delight of child- 
hood !—the admiration of maturer years! It was 
published in 1719. But though it met with a ready 
sale, it conferred no immediate fame on its author. 
There was no daily press, to speak with its hundred 
tongues—no Weekly Gazette—nor Monthly Mag- 
azine—nor Quarterly Review, to inform reading 
millions of the advent of a new adventurer in thie 
world offiction. Twenty years afierwards, Pope 
could lampoon its gifted author in lis Dunciad, 

“‘Earless on high stands unabashed De Foe;” 
little wotting, that posterity would ascribe to tha 
afflicted and persecuted object of hia acorn, a genius 
not inferior to his own. How the fastidious Basd 
of Twickenham would have shuddered at this ideat 
_ But the writings of De Foe, and Swift, and afew 
others on fictitious subjects, are not admitted b 
the canons of criticism, among the English novels. 
Richardson is the true discovere? of this boundless 
realm of literature, oa which so mucli genius, learns 
ing, and industry, have since been expended : bug 
Pamela—the virtuous Pamela—did not make her 
appearance until 174]. A hundred years ago, then, 
there were no novels; and reader, gentle and fait ! 
if you were told that the stars did not sparkle—the 
breezes did not murmur—the flowers shed na pérs 
fume—could you conceive of a world more desp- 
late andcheerless? Unhappy Clarissahad not yet 
been tormented by the reckless Lovelace; the di-. 
vine Clementina had not been crazed by the con- 
flict of religion and love; Sir Charles Grandison 
had not bowed over the hand of Harriet Byron; 
Tom Jones had not exposed the foibles of Philoso- 
pher Square ; Roderick Random and Strap had not 
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pretty capacious dish of wilk had been set out to 
cream, and the rats,finding the prize, immediately 
commenced superseding the labors of the dairy 
maid. One of them stood up against the dish, and 
another mounted hia shoulder in due form, like 
school-boys preparing to plunder an apple tree. 
He then whisked his tail over the luscious surface 
ofthe bowl, and turning round held it out to his 
expectant companions below, who stripped it of its 
milky treasure. This was repeated for some time ; 
then another took his place, occasionally shifting 
the position, and after they had all skimmed the 
dish and regaled their seriee, they scampered off in 
the morning sunshine to burrow in their holes and 
corners.— Inverness Courier. 








THE DOUBLE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
A NEW ENGLAND TALE. 


There lived, about eighteen yeare ago, ina small 
valley bordering on the east bank of the Mouston- 


ick river, in the state of Connecticut, Zedekiah'! 
Raymond, a sebstantial Yankee farmer, who had’ 
amassed a handsome fortune by the industry and, 
economy of himself, his wife, and an only son, 
named Joseph, who was the survivor ofsix chil-' 
Of course he was a favorite with his parents, 
who gave him an education at least equal to any of, 


Cren. 


his neighbors ; and his Sunday clothes outshone 


them all. Although he claimed no superiority’ 


over the poorest of his associates, still he was look- 
ed uponby many with an eye ofenvy. Though 
not tainted with impudence, he was destitute of 


that awkward bashfulness which characterizes so 
many of the sons of New England who are stran- 


gers to the varied ways of a varying world. 


At the time our story commences, he was twen- 
While sitting one cold eve- 
ning with his parents round a sparkling fire, regaling 
themselves with apples, nuts and cider, as is custom- 
ary at that season with every New England far- 
mer—old Zedekiah (lor so he was familiarly called 


ty-two years of age. 


by his neighbors) thus addressed his son :— 
‘Josey, you know that I am getting old.’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 


‘And your mother is getting old too, and is no 
longer able to attend to the diary, and do all the 
other work about the house, as she used to do.— 


Don't you understand me, Josey ?’ 


. Josey looked atthe fire fora full minute, with- 
out scarcely winking, and then fell to work, and 
ate at Jeast a dozen large apples, drank a pint 


of cider, and cracked a quart of nuts before he said 


a word. 
‘Daddy, I don’t know as [I exactly comprehend 


what you mean, but I kinder guess that mother 
wants somebody to help her about the house. Aint 


that it, daddy ?’ 
‘Exactly, J. 
girls are hard to be got.’ 
And so are good wives, thought Josey. 


‘Now, Josey, can’t you find some nice tidy girl, 


that you would like well enough to—to—’. 


‘To marry,’ said the old lady, ‘finishing the ques- 


tion.’ 


_ Josey ate another apple, took another glass of ci- 


der, and laid some wood on thie fire. 


‘Yes, Josey, you’re quite old enough to settle in| 
life; you will be well provided for—and now is 
Your mother and | married at nineteen, 
without a dollar to begin with ; and we've never 


the time. 


been sorry for it yet,—have we Lucy ?' 
‘No, Zedy, not as £ know of.’ 


‘But, daddy, how'll I gotgq work to pick one ? 


osey, and you know that good hired 


I like all the gals well enough, but hang me if I 
can tell which I like best. 1'd rather undertake to 
pick a good yoke of oxen out of five hundred.— 
Ulowever, I'll look atall the gals in the meetin’ 
house, and may be I can pitch upon one that I’il 
be willin’ to try for.’ . 

Here the party broke up, and the trio retired to 
rest. 

_ Perhaps there is not a class of people in the civ- 
ilized world so uniformly contented and happy as 
the peasantry of New England. They retire early 
to rest; their sleep is sweet ; they rise early ; and 
resume their accustomed avocations with smiling 
countenances ; indexes of hearts unscathed by care. 
Inthe family of Zedekiah Raymond, however, 
this night formed a trifling exception. The old 
woman’s curiosity was excited, as to whom Josey 
would select for her daughter-in-law. She canvas- 
sed, in her own wind, the characters and apparent 
dispositions of every girl in the parish ; and could 
think of but two whom she would like to see be- 
icome members of her family. Would Joseph 
choose either of thein 2? ‘This was a query which 
kept her awake till midnight. Zedekiah was at 
firsta little restless, but soon ‘resoived,’ as Con- 
gressmen say, ‘to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the subject tll to morrow,’ and fell asleep. 

Not so with Joseph. Before he had been in bed 
five minutes, he made aselection, fellasleep me- 
chanically, and slept soundly tll break fast. 

‘There is nothing like taking time by the fure- 
lock,’ thought Josey. Acting on this principle he 
did a full day’s work at chopping wood before 
three o’clock in the afternoon ;—immediately after 
which time, his mother’s curiosity waa more ex- 
cited than ever, at finding him in the act of brush- 
ing the dust from his Sunday suit, polishing his 
boots, adjusting his hair before the looking glass, 
and smoothing down his new napped hat witha 
siik handkerchief. 

‘What's in the wind now Josey,’ inquired she, 
‘that you're taking all this trouble ?’ 

‘Why, I am going to singing school.’ 

She said no more, but could not help thinking 
that she would like to know more about it. 

While Josey is tackling old Dobbin into a beau- 
tiful pung, we must intioduce our heroine to our 
readers. She was neither handsome nor homely, 
neither rich nor poor, but a plain, industrious girl 
of seventeen, without either pride or ostentation 
-—a girl whose sole ambition was to please all with 
whom she associated. {n this she was uniformly 
successful, and thus, unwittingly, won the heart of 
many aswain. Such briefly was Polly Bronson, 
whom Josey had resolved to woo. 

It was scarcely dark, when our hero was seen 
tying old Dobbin to a stake in front of Squire 
Bronson’s. A slight tap at the door with the but 
end of his sleigh whip elicited the usual answer of 
‘walk in ;’ and Joseph soon found himself by the 
Squire’s fireside. 

‘Mrs. Bronson,’ said he, ‘will you let Polly go 
with me to the singing school to-night 2’ 

‘I’ve no objection at all, Josey, if she’s willing.’ 

No more was said ;—Polly blushed a little, but 
proceeded forthwith, to prepare herself, 

The moon shone brightly, and though scarcely 
a breath of wind was perceptible, the keen air of 
a January night, and a good road, seemed to ey 
to give wings to uld Dobbin, and he found himself 
at the school-house before he could muster cour- 
age sufficient to say a dozen words to his compan- 
ion. ‘Confound the beast,’ thought he, ‘I never 
knew her to go so fast before, but I'll pay her 
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for it to-morrow when I get her hitched before the 
oxen to one of those big logs in the I’merack 
seem As the singing master had not arrived, 
Joseph proposed to extend their ride fora mile or 
two, towhich Polly assented, and Dobbin took 
his usual gait, thatis to say at the rate of about two 
miles an hour. . 

After a common place conversation on ‘matters 
and things in general,’ Joseph changed the sub- 
ject :-— 

‘Polly [ am going to ask you a particular and 
important question one of these days, can you guess 
what it will be ?’ 

‘No, Josey, indeed I can’t.’ 

‘Daddy says we shall be well provided for, and 
that Fam old enough ” (he hesitated.) 

‘For what ?’ | 

‘To—to—to settle down ! Now don’t you un- 
derstand me ?’ 

Polly said not a word ; but as Josey took her by 
the hand, he fancied it trembled a little, and this 
gave him courage to proceed. 

‘You see, Polly,’ said he, ‘that I can help father 
to take care of the farm, and you can help mother 
about the house; and = 

‘Let's return home, Joseph; I think I under- 
stand you now—-but say no more aboutitat present.’ 

Why, Polly, 1 did’nt mean any offence—that’s 
the last thing ra have thought of. But won’t vou 
Jet me call at the Squire’s next Sunday night ?’ 

‘You know, Mr. Raymond: that you are always 
welcome at our honse ; father and mother will al- 
ways be glad to see you. | 

This was a damper. The singing school was 
forgotten, and nota word was uttered by either o 
them till they arrived at Squire Bronson’s, when 
Josey conducted Polly to the door, bade her good 
night, and getting into his vebicle, gave Dobbin 
the rein and the whip, notwithstanding which, she 
pores in the imagination of Josey, as slow as a 
snail. 

When he reached home, he found his parents 
with their evening repast before them, waiting for 
his return. He declined joining them, excusing 
himself by sayingthat he took enough last night 
to last him a week. 

‘Why, what's the matter, Josey ? did any thing 
go wrong at the singing school ?” 

‘No, mother ; but what I swallowed last night 
is not yet digested. At yourrequest, 1 took some- 
thing besides apples, nuts, and cider ;—and it lies 
heavy on my stomach, yet.’ 

By this time, old Zeddy began to think there 
was ‘something in the wind’ that did not whistle. 
His good dame told him about the dressing up of 
Josey : the tackling of Dobbin into the pung; and 
Josey’s assertion that he was only going to the sing- 
ing school. He more than half suspected that Jo- 
sey had been anticipating his proposed survey of the 
village belles in the meeting house, by taking his 
cS and choice at the school house; and that he 

adcome off minus. In no other way could he 
account for Joseph’s unaccountable taciturnity.— 
But he knew well that cross questioning would 
only make matters worse, and lie persuaded Lucy 
to agree to abide the issue. 

’ For the three intervening days between (and in- 
cluding Friday and Saturday,) Joseph said nothing 
to any one about his Tuesday evening excursion.— 
In the meantime, however, he construed Polly’s 
answer to his request that he might call at her 
father’s on Sunday evening, in a dozen different 
ways. Atlength the expression ‘you are always 
welcome at our house’ settled the enigma. ‘T'o 
































easy. She knew not w 


say that her father and mother would always be 
glad to see him, was intimating, in a modest way, 
that she herself would have no particular objections 
to his paying them an evening visit. ‘I'll go any 


how,’ thought he, ‘and if she says no, why no let 


it be.’ 


In the meantime, Polly’s mind was no less un- 

hat to do, or say, or think. 
In short, never having been segularly wooed, she 
had never thought seriously of matrimony. She 


considered, however, that there was ‘time enough 
yet,’ and concluded to be governed by circumstan- 


ces. 

Sunday night found Joseph at the Squire’s ;— 
Polly had put on her best ‘bib and tucker,’ and ap- 
peared to Joseph more lovely than ever. The 
Squire and his lady began to‘smell a rat,’ and left 
the young folks to themselves. 

‘Bolly —’ this was all he could say; his heart 
rose to his mouth: he could have felt rt with his 
finger, and its beatmight have been heard across 
the room. 

‘What?’ inquired the blushing gig. 


After callir.g to his reliefall the courage he pos- 


sessed, he resumed— . 

‘Polly, you know what I told you t’other night ?’ 

‘Yes.’ : : 

‘Well, tocut the matter short, there’s no use in 
our burnin’ up candles and firewood every night 
for a year—we've known each other since we 
were school children together—you understand 
me—-now say yes or no, and the question will be 
all settled one way or the other, and no more said 
about it.’ 

‘You are in too great a hurry, Josey—I must ask 
father and mother about it, and you shall have an 
answer next Sunday night.’ » 

After halfan hour’s every day chit-chat, and a 
few sweet kisses (of course,) Joseph returned home, 
with his heart as light as a feather.’ 


Old Zeddy and his dame were more anxious 
than ever to know how matters stood between Jo- 
sey and the objectof his choice ; for, as yet, they 
were totally in the dark on the subject, although 
they were well aware, from his uncommon elas- 
ticity of spirits when he entered the room, that 
something had been said to somebody, Who was 
this somebody ? Wasit Nancy Carter, or Polly 
Bronson ? These were the old lady’s favorites.— 
But nota word could they get out of Joseph. He 
resolved to know the whole before they should know 
anything. _ 

Polly, with a flushed countenance, and a beating 
heart, cautiously introduced the subject to her pa- 
rents. ‘Wait a bit,’ said the Squire, ‘don’t do 
things too fast, Polly. This is a serious question. 
Don't confess judgment, but give hima trial and 
non-suit him on the ground of his not having yet 
produced sufficient exdence. Ifhe wishes a verdict 
in his favor, he will soon commence a new suzt, and 
it will then be time enough to confess judgment, pro- 
vided he pays costs.’ ‘The mother seconded this 
advice, and, of course, oe was bound to follow it. 

Our hero waited patiently till the next Sunday 
night, and ere it was yet dark, called on Polly for 
a‘yes,’ or ‘no. 

‘Joseph,’ said she, ‘I have thought of the thing 
pretty ‘seriously—I cannot cherish a doubt as to 
your sincerity—and have concluded, with the ac- 
vice of my parents, that I cannot do better tban 
to——.’ 

Joseph did not give her time to finish the sen- 
tence ; but clasped her in his arms—hugged her till 
she could scarcely breathe—-kissed her till her 
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cheeks were asred as avvOOting star—and hurried 
hore to give the glad tidings to his daddy and 
inamma. After consulting for along time as to 
what preparations should be made for the infair, 
the small family of Zedekiah Raymond retired to 
rest, and, for the first time in ten days, slept soundly. 
Early next morning Joseph repaired to the 
avis s and invited Polly toname the wedding 
ay: 
‘The wedding day ? what do you mean Josey ?’ 
‘Why, Polly, didn’t you tell me last night that 
thought "twould be the best thing you could 
a 





‘To—refuse you? You did not let me finish 
my answer.’ This was a disappointment with a 
witness ! 
The outside door stood open, which saved Jo- 
seph some trouble in evacuating the premises. 
% * * % * * * * 


Nancy Carter had long had an eye on Josey 
and he knew it. ‘Any thing for revenge,’ thought 
he; and in less than two hours, having again 
tackled old Dgbbin into the pung, was seen pas- 
sing the ’Squire’s house with Nancy at his el- 
bow, looking as gay as a lark. Polly saw it— 
the ‘squire saw it—the mother saw it—what was 
to bedone ? While the old folks were in a se- 
cret confab, touching the matter in question 4Pol- 
ly held a consultation solus; which resulted ina 
determination no longer to trifle with what her 
father had already pronounced a serious affair; but 
to violate the arbitrary rules which custom had 
prescribed for females similarly situated. Pursu- 
ant to this resolution, she addressed to Joseph the 
following note:— 

Josepy :—After your sudden and unexpected 
departure last evening, I found a handkerchief on 
the carpet, with your name. You can receive it 
by calling for it this evening. P.B. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that this was an- 
other DISAPPOINTMENT. Hecalled pursuant to in- 
vitation, and exchanged a wedding ring for the 
handkerchief. 





THE GIRL AND DOVE. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


My father is served by an old henchman, 
My mother by the stately Mistress Ann, 
My brother by a little foot-page so free, 
And this true Dove it serveth me! 


The old henchman he is rude and ponet 
His foot it is heavy, his speech is gruff ; 

Whilst Mistress Ann cannot smile if she would, 

With her pursed-up mouth and her pinched-up hood. 


The little foot-page he is pold and vam, 
Aud he needs as much asa horse the rein; 
But my own true Dove it is meek and wise, 
And I read its heart in its gentle eyes. 


My father’s squire, the henchman old, 
He serveth him not for love, but gold ; 
And away this day from his hall would flee, 
~ Could he win but a nobler serving fee. 


And the Mistress Ann she would not stay, 
To wait on my mother one single day, 
Although she has served her for many a year, 
Were it not for the winning her silken gear. 


And that foot-page, wlth his swinging feather, 

I know what keeps master and man together— 
The master has gold ina purse so fair, 
And he knows how to spend far better than spare. 


But the Dove that was ta’en from the chestnut tree, 
For nothing but love it serveth me; 


I bade it begone in a morn in May, 
But it looked in my eyes and begged to stay ; 


I showed it the woods, so green and fair 5 
I bade it to list to the breezy air, 

To the coo of the doves, so wild and low, 
But it clang to my hand and would not go. 


Ay, then, Jet the little-foot page so gay, 
Mimic his master as best he may ; 

Let the Mistress Ann be as grave as an owl, 
And the henchman put on his darkest scowl ; 


I like far better than all the three 

The true little Dove that serveth me ; 
That is always merry and kind and good, 
And hath left for me its own greenwood! 








THE PARTING KISS. 


His act did not o’ertake his bad intent. 
And therefore must be buried as an intent, 
That perished by the way.—Shakspeare, 

The driver sounded his horn, and in one hour 
more I was to depart in the stage for my native 
State. The idea of revisiting the home of my child- 
hood—of meeting with my brothers and sisters, 
and beholding once more, my aged parents before 
the grave should hide them forever from my 
view, filled me with rapture which I never had 
experienced befure. Already transported in im- 
agination over the long journey, | received the 
joyous welcome ofthe happy family. My good 
old father met me at the gate with the kindest dem- 
onstrations of affection ; my mother, now feeble 
with years, and trembling with affliction, tottered 
half way down the steps to grasp my hand, and un- 
able to restrain her feelings, burst into tears, whilst 
my little serious sister Clara ran to my arms, and 
folding hers about my[meck, could not refrain, even 
in midst of her gladness, from affectionately chiding 
me for not answering her letters. Blessed little 
sister! I kissed her pretty black eye, and promis- 
ed to do better in future ; and there was a joy-- 
aye a rapture, even in this reverie of imagination, 
which, if it could but last, I would not barter for 


the wide world’s wealth and all its honors be-. 


sides. 

But every bliss has its bane. The reflection 
that I had to part with Fanny Morrison, whom I 
had so much loved, even unto adoration, soon put 
an end to this glow of happy feeling, and spread in 
my heart a corresponding poignancy of misery.— 
This is the nature of happiness. There is nota 
glad emotion of the breast which is not quickly 
chased by some obtrusive care. The visits of joy 
are as short as those of the votaries of fashionable 
life ; and the bosom that is elated by her transitory 
presence will assuredly experience an equal depres- 
sion at her departure. Her smiles are like the vivid 
flashes of lightning that play upon the brown cheek 
of night, but vanish in an instant, and leave be- 
hind four fold darkness. I thought of home, and 
my soul expanded ; I thought of Fanny, and it 
sank in dejection. [ loved this fair and excellent 
creature, not that the beauty of her whole sex 
seemed epitomized in her form and face, but more 
for the higher brilliancy of her polished mind ; and 
above all, because of her unsophisticated purity of 
heart. My love was reciprocated. Daily we re- 
newed our vows ate etual constancy, and the 
green-eyed monster, Jealousy, never sullied our 
minds or disturbed our repose, but mutually con- 
fiding, we enjoyed all the luxury of tenderest af- 
fection, unmixed with the bitterness of doubt and 
distrust ; and if there be such as positive happiness 
en earth, “it is this, itis a thing.” From my first 
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acquaintance with Fanny, ¥ had never been sep- 
arated from her even for a week ata time ; to part 
with her now, and possibly forever, it seemed like 
death. 

I had already taken leave of her on the evening 
of the preceding day, but now that I was about to 
enter upon my journey almost immediately, I could 
not resist the inclination which increased in ardor 
as the time of departure drew nearer ; once more 
to seize the fair soft hand, and say, ‘“‘good bye,’’— 
I hastened to her dwelling. She was at her piano, 
playing the plaintive air of ‘“Roy’s Wife,” the very 
tune which of all others I most delighted to hear , 
and she could play too with such enchanting skill 
—so touching to the heart! AsI entered the 
room, she ceased the music, but quickly resumed 
it at my request, and accompanied the instrument 
with a voice that breathed all the magic harmony 
of Vourhamal. She sang, 

‘‘Fare thee well, since thou must Jeave me, 

But oh! Jet not our parting grieve thee, 

For I will still be thine, belicve me.” 
And there was an applicability in these words to 
my situation, such a suitableness of sentiment to 
the occasion, that made them sink deep into my 
burning heart ; and although I cannot say that the 
music, like St. Cecilia’s, ‘drew an ange] down,” | 
will say that she sang like an angel, and wore all 
the celestial loveliness of one. Could the song 
never close, and her peru, never die, who would 
ask for a brighter heaven ! 

As she finished the strain, she closed the lid of 
the piano, and turning her beautiful face with 
‘shonny blue eyes” upon me, she said, “I now have 
atask for you to perform.”’ ‘And what is that 
task 2”? IT inquired. “It is,” said she, ‘“‘a compli- 
ance with your promise, made a long time ago, to 
wrile an original piece in my 4lbum ; the evening 
is favorable for poetry, and | insist upon vour writ- 


before ny musings appeared to be unceremonious- 
ly interrupted. The whole family were in busy 
uproar. ‘Che servants were running in every di- 
rection, from room, to room, all actively engaged 
in cleaning and decorating the mansion. Some 
were hanging new damask curtains over the win- 
dows—some regulating the glasses on a well load- 
ed sideboard—others replenishing the flower pots 
with water and fresh roses, whilst Fanny’s young- 
est sister was fantastically ornamenting a pair of 
large silvercandlesticks with paper leaves. The 
Turkey carpet was removed, und the floor dry rub- 
bed—indeed all the preparations usually made for 
a dancing party were going on, and apparently for 
that purpose. Presently a servant girl entered the 
room with a bundle of evergreens, with which she 
commenced decorating the mantlepiece, and then 
proceeded to a large mirror, that hung on the wall 
opposite to me in such a position that it reflected 
to my view the image of Farny as she lay reclin- 
ing on the sofa in a thoughtful and pensive man- 
ner. Hercountenance is frequently tinged witha 
slight melancholy ; but now it secnged to wear a 
deep gloom. I certainly had never seen her face 
so clouded by sadness before; it was pale; her 
eyes pored,on the floor ; her mind appeared to be 
abstracted, for she took no notice of what was go- 
ing on till the servant maid inquired if she design- 
ed to have the walls of the parlor festooned with 
vines. ‘Do as you please,” she replied, and ris- 
ing from the sofa she left the room with a fear, as 
I thought, quivering in her soft blue eye. 
What was the meaning ofall this ? I could form 
no posgible conjecture. Tinquired of the servant 
—her words were as a dagger to my heart. “Why, 
have vou not heard,” said she, “that this is Miss 
Fanny’s wedding night ?”’—I could hear no more ; 
the maid would have proceeded, but my brain reel- 
ed and I fell upon the floor in a state of insensibili- 


ing.” At first [ thought this was merely intended |/ ty. How long [ remained in that situation I know 


to direct my mind from the melancholy which she 
perceived was gathering around it ; for f was so far 
from ever being guilty of writing poetry, that I re- 
ally could not believe for a moment that she seri- 
ously thought me capable of such a perpetration ; 
butin a few minntes she took from the book case 
a neatly bound Album, and spreading it on the ta- 
ble where pen and ink were previously placed, 
she invited me to the task with an air of solemni- 
ty, which could not fail to convince me that the 
request wis made more in earnest than through 
courtesy. What couldIdo? Ihad not the heart 
to refuse, nor the genious to comply. My brain 
was as dry “as the remainder biscuit after a voy- 
age.” Never did I stand so much in need of mind, 
or deplore this want so much as on this occasion. 
True, the evening was serene and beautiful, and 
might have warmed the breast that had the least 
spark of poetical feeling about it; but mine had 
no dormant energies of this nature to awaken, and 
neither the kindling influence of fine weather, nor 
the more inspiring power of Fanny's presence, 
could remove my constitutional inability to rhyme. 
To attempt it, | knew very well that the failure 
would be so completely shameful that I should lose 
much of her esteem, and yet not to do it, must in- 
evitably incur her most serious displeasure. I de- 
termined, however, to risk the attempt, and seat- 
ing myself by the table, I seized the pen in des- 
pair, dipped it in the stand, and turned my eyes 


not; but I was awakened from it, by the entrance 
ofa tall. young gentleman, of handsome deport- 
ment and splendidly attired, with a “broad felicity 

| of face’’ bespeaking a lignt mind and happy heart. 
It was for his coming that all these prepartions 
were made, for he was my happy rival, who was 
that very night to be married to the fair Fanny.— 
Prompted by desperation I seized at the villain’s 
throat. He fled. He was my friend ; we were born 
in the same village, educated atthe same school, and 
been intimate from our boyish days; I ware him in 
‘‘“my heart’s core,” and nota circumstance had ever 
transpired until the present occurrence, to weaken 
the band of brotherhood that bound us together.— 
Of all my acquaintance, he was the only one to 
whom I had communicated the secret of my at- 
tachment to Fanny. He abused that confidence to 
supplant medn her affections. And shall I bow 
in degrading humiliation to the wrong ?, No—rath- 
er let me perish first. Cursed be the coward arm 
that falters in a just revenge. With imprecations 
on my rival’s head, I fled the habitation. 


All idea of my journey was now banished from 
my mind ; my every thought was devoted to re- 
venge; my heart wasa furnace of exasperated pas- 
sions ; my very blood boiled with vengeance.— 
Retiring from my room I whetted my dagger and 
reloaded my pistol. ‘1 will mar his mirth,” said 
Ito myself. “I will burst upon him in the midst 
of his anticipated heaven like an unexpected Abe- 


upwards, but not in “fine frenzy rolling,” I began! lino.” And let not mistaken piety denounce all 


cogitating on what subject I should fix my fanciful 
effusion. z : 


human vengeance as unrighteous. The serpent 
is crushed in the earth because of his guile which 


I had remained in this attitude but a short time,|! converted the bloom of Eden into a wilderness of 
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wo, and so should the demon still be crushed, 
when, forsaking his reptile shape, he assumes the 
human form, and spreads OVer the paradise of the 
heart a wintry desolation. Reader, when you 
have loved as I have loved, and be supplanted by 
a wretch calling himself your friend, but whose 
smiles are the very ‘“‘fiend’s arch mock,” then will 
you be ready to exclaim with me, “who'll sleep 
in safety that hath done this wrong !” 

I know not how the time passed off, but night- 
fall had now come on. Dressing myself in appar- 
el suited for the wedding, thither I went, sternly 


. determined to “speak daggers’ to the bride, and 


to use one on the treacherous author of my misery. 
The guests had assembled and the nuptial hour 
had almost arrived ; the bride’s-maid was placing 
the last flower in the bridal wreath, and as she, 
twined itin the shining curl, I heard her distinct- 
ly singing the beautiful lines by Mrs. Hemans : 

“Bring flow’rs, bring flow’rs for the bride to wear, 
They were born to blush in her shining hair, 

She is leaving the scenes of her childish mirth, 
Her place is now by another’s side, 
Bring flow’rs for the locks of the fair young bride.” 
The long parlor was splendidly illuminated.— 
The chandelier, suspended in the centre, threw a- 
rounda brilliant light, which the mirrors augment-. 
ed by reflection, whilst the warm flashes from the! 
sparkling eyes of the laughing girls still added to, 
the blaze and made the room glow with the lustre. 
of thefskies. The light of heaven was there, and | 
merrinent wasthere. ‘The young voices mingling. 
in’ sprightly conversation, were so many sep- 
arate tones of melody; and mirth was in all—all 
was gladness ; and to one whose heart had not been 
rendered impenetrable to joy, it was so sweet to 
Jook upon the innocent faces, and to witness the 
unaffected vivacity that prevailed. Once I could 
have enjoyed the stene ; but the chord in my _ bo- 
som that might have vibrated in unison was now 
snapped asunder ; and amidst all this gaiety and 
joy and beauty, my heart retained its midnight dark - 
ness, still brooding over its ruin and nourishing 
its gloomy wrath. I mixed not with the joyous; 
company, but retiring to the remotest corner of the 
room. I folded my arms, and impatiently awaited 
the coming of the bridegroom and his bride, where. 
I might take, even at the altar of Hvmen, that san- 
guinary vengeance which despair prompted, and 
my wrongs justified. 

They soon came. There wasa silence in the 
hall; raised my eyes, and beheld the happy 
couple standing on the floor, their attendants rang- 
ed en éither side. The whole company pressed 
forward to look upon the fair young bride. Never 
had one shone so beautiful; never had Fanny ap- 
peared so lovely to my eyes as then. A long: 
white veil fell lightly over her forehead like a milk, 
white cloud floating before the evening Star; she 
blushed, and the carnation on her cheek shone like 
the glancing sunbeam on the “Hill of Benlomen.” 
Her tresses were darker than the raven's wing—' 
they rolled in glossy curls down her neck and | 
spread upott her ivory shoulders. Her form was' 
the perfection of human symmetry ; she was the 
statue of Medici animated to life by the warmest, 
brightest fire of Heaven, exhibiting a constellation 
of beauty, where every charin mingled its light in 
one unbounded blaze. I gazed upon her, and the 
recollection of former times came rushing on my 
soul. I thought of the many evenings I had spent 
with her in this same hall under happier circum- 
stances ; of the many protestations of eternal love 
exchanged between us as we walked, arm’and arm, 
to church of Sabbath mornings, and of the times 








that we have loitered on the banks of a néighbor- 
ing river, and sitting beneath the umbrageous oaks, 
would talk of the fairest prospect of happiness 
when we should be united in marriage as we were 
in affection. Often has she told me in these de— 
lightful rambles, that heaven had designed as for 
each other, I for her and she for me; and little did 
I dream that I should ever behold her the bride of 
another. I should not behold it. A ‘thousand 
times would I haverather gone with a spring of 
rosemary in my fingers to view her in the ruins of 
death. And here let me beg the reader to forgive 
my weakness. Mock not my misery. If you can- 
not sympathize with the afflicted, let us part. I 
write for those of softer mould, with more of the 
‘milk of human kindness” in their nature, who 
can feel another’s woe, whio love to bind the broken 
spirit, and to pour the balm of consolation into 
the agonized bosom of despair. There are such 3. 
and ye generous few, I thank you in the name of 
the afflicted whose sorrows you delight to soothe; 
I thank you in the name of all who have expert- 
enced the blight of ruined affection. Cheer them 
by thy kindness if thou canst, for their hearts have 
become desolate and they stand in need of all the 
consolation to be derived from the tenderest sym- 
pathies of friendship—the virtuous will ever extend 
it; the vicious have none to bestow. ~ 

But to return to my story. ‘The venerable min- 
ister who was to unite the happy couple in wed- 
lock, now assumed his station on the floor, and in 
a moment all was silence. Whilst he was address- 
ing to them a few prefatory admonitions, I silent- 
ly made my way through the crowd and planted 
myself at my rival’s back. I Jaid my hand upon 
my dagger—’twas strange, my heart began to falt- 
er in itssteadiness. Then it was that the enormi- 
ty of the act which I was about to perpetrate, flash- 
ed across my mind in allits horror. He still look- 
ed like the friend of my youth—to imbrue my 
hands in his blood—to murder nim—it seemed too 
horrid ; I trembled in every joint and a cold per- 
spiration bedewed my forehead. And yet must 
he triumph in my ruin—hath he not wronged me; 
is not vengeance mine, and shall I shrink from 
the meditated blow? There wasa mighty conflict 
in my bosom between its gentle impulses and its 
angry passions: But vengeance triumphed. I 
thought myfrival beheld me: and in the look which 
he bestowed, there seemed to be an air of exulta- 
tion and haughty defiance that reinvigorated my 
nerve; reanimatec my resentment. Again he 
stood before me in all the blackness of his guilt; a 
perfidious demon, who had mercilessly robbed me 
of my “‘life’s life.” The aged minister proceeded 
in the marriage ceremony, “if any know a lawful 
reason why this couple should not be joined inthe 
holy state of. matrimony, let them speak.” He 
paused as if fora reply. Now was my time. 
touched the bride upon the shoulder; she turned. 
‘‘Be not alarmed,” I cried, “for I meditated no in- 
jury to you. O, Fanny, when [ admired the dia- 
mond brightness of your beauty, I did not think 
your bosom had the diamond’s hardness too.” | 
could say no more; utterance forsook me; and in 
the phrenzy of despair, twisting my fingers in the 
locks of the bewildered bridegroom ; at one con- 
vulsive effort I felled him on the ffoor and planted 
my knee upon his breast. The whole company 
were petrified to marble. Before they could wufe 
ficiently recover from their panic, to render assist- 
ance to the imploring victim at my feet, Isnatched 
my pistol from the belt and cocked it at his throb- 
bing temple. At this moment the fair Fanny 
caught me by the hand, and giving it a gentle and 
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affectionate pressure, she said ‘‘come, come, are 
you not going to write in my album? it has been 
almost an hour since you seated yourself down 
for that purposé.” Write in your Album, fair 
creature,” said §; “why, yes, I will write in your 
‘album,” and so saying, J aroused me from the re- 
verie into which I had fallen from the time I took 
my seat by the table, and was much relieved on 
finding that the above dreadful circumstances ex- 
isted only in a dream of imagination. Again J 
dipped my pen in the stand, and having nothing 
oetic about me, [I penned the above. ‘The stage 
horn summoned meas I finished, and I just had 
time to print on Fanny’s lip—the Parting Kiss. 








THE RATTLESNAKE.—The Yemassee, by the au- 
thor of Guy Rivers, contains some powerful passa- 
ges. The following description of the mode in 
which the rattlesnake is supposed to exercise the 
‘singular property ascribed to it of charming its 
victim, is related with great power and effect.— 
Elizabeth Matthews is in a dense and secluded 
wood, awaiting the arrival of her lover : 

“He does not come—he does not come,’ she 
murmured, as she stood contemplating the thick 
copse spreading before her, and forming the bar- 
tier which terminated the beautiful range of oaks 
which constituted the grove. How beautiful was 
the green and garniture of that little copse of wood. 
The leaves were thick, and the grass around lay 
folded over and over in bunches, with here and 
therea wild flower gleaming from its green, and ma 
king of ita beautiful carpet of the richest and most 
various texture. A small tree rose fromthe cen- 
tre of aclump, around which a wild grape gadded 
Juxuriantly : and with an incoherent sense of what 
she saw, she lingered before the little cluster, seem- 
ing to survey that which she had no thought for 
‘at the moment. Things grew indistinct to her 
wandering eye; the thought was turned inward ; 
and the musing spirit denying the governing sense 
to the external spirits and conduetors, they failed 
duly to appreciate the forms that floated, and glided 
before them. 

In this way the leafdetached made no impression 
upon thesight that was bentuponit; she saw not 
the bird, though it whirled, untroubled by a fear, 
in wanton circles round her head; and the black- 
snake with the rapidity ofan arrow darted over 
her path without arousing a single terror in the 
form that otherwise would have shivered at its ap- 
‘pearance. And yet, though thus indistinct were 
‘all things around her to the musing mind of the 
‘maiden, her eye was singularly impressed with one 
‘object, peering out at intervals from the little bush 
beneath it. She saw, or thought she saw, at mo- 
ments through the bright green of the leaves, a star- 
like glance,a small bright ray, subtle, share, beau- 
tiful; an eye'of the leaf itself, darting the most 
‘searching Jooks into her own. Now the leaves 
shook and the vines waved elastically and in beau- 
‘tiful forms before her, but the starlike eve was 
there, bright and gorgeous, and still glancing up to 
her own, how beautiful, how strange, did it appear 
to the maiden. | 

She watched it still with a dreaming sense, but 
with aspirit strangely attracted by its beauty— 
with a feeling in which awe and admiration were 
equally commingled. She could have bent for- 
ward to pluckthe gem like thing from the bosom 

of the leaf in which it seemed to grow, and from 
which it gleamed so brilliantly ; but once as she 
approached, she heard a shrill scream from the tree 
above her ; such a scream as the mock bird makes, 











when, angrily, it raises its dusky crest, and flaps 
its wings furiously against itsslender sides. Such 
ascream seemed like a warning, and though yet 


unawakened to full consciousness, it repelled her’ 


approach. More than once in her survey of this 
strange object, had she heard that shrill note, and 
still had it carried to her ear the same note of 
warning, and to her mind the same vague con- 
sciuusness of an evil presence. But the starlike 
eye was yet upon her own; a small, bright eye, 
quick like that ofa bird, now steady in its place, 
and observant seemingly only of hers, now dartin 

forward with all the clustering leaves about it, an 

shooting up towards her as if wooing her to seize. 


At another moment, rivetted tothe vine which 
lay around it, it would whirl round and round, daz- 
zingly bright and beautiful, even as a torch wav- 
ing hurriedly by night in the hands of some playful 
boy ; but, in all this time, the glance was never ta- 
ken from her own; there it grew, fixed; a very 
principle of light; and such a light; a subtile, 
burning, piercing, fascinating light, such as gathers 
in vapor above the old grave, and binds us as we 
look—shooting, darting directly into her own, daz- 
zling her gaze, defeating its sense of discrimination; 
and confusing strangely that of perception. She 
felt dizzy, for, as she looked, a cloud of colors, 
bright, gay, various colors, floated and hung so 
much like drapery around the single object that 
had so secured her attention and spell bound her 
feet. Her limbs felt momently more and more in- 
secure; her blood grew cold, and she seemed to 
feel the gradual freeze of vein by vein, throughout 
her person. 


At that moment a rustling was heard in the 
branches of a tree beside her, and the bird, which 
had repeatedly uttered its cry, as it were of warn- 
ing, above her, flew away from his station with a 
scream more piercing than ever. This movement 
had the effect, for which it seemed really intended, 
of bringing concigusness she seemed so totally to 
have been deprived of before. She strove to move 
from before the beautiful but terrible presence, but 
fora while she strove in vain. The rich starlike 
glance still rivetted her own, and the subtle fasci- 
nation still kept her bound. The mental energies, 
however with the moment of their greatest trial, 
now gathered suddenly to her aid, and with a des- 
perate effort, but with a feeling still of most annoy- 
ing uncertainty and dread, she succeeded partially 
in the attempt, and leaned against the neighborin 
tree, and depending upon it for that support, whic 
ler own Jimbs almost entirely denied her. With 
her movement, however, came the full develope- 
ment of the powerful spell and dreadful mystery 
before her. 

As her feet receded, though but fora single pate, 
to the tree against which she now rested, the audi- 
bly articulated ring, like that of a watch when 
wound up with the verge broken, announced the 
nature of that splendid but dangerous presence, in 
the form of the monstrous rattlesnake, now but a 
few feet before her lying coiled at the bottom of a 
beautiful shrub, with which, to her dreaming eye, 
many of its own glorious hues had been associated. 
She was conscious enough to discriminate and to 
perceive, but terror had denied her the strength ne- 
cessary to fly from her dreadful enemy. There 
still the eye glared beautifully bright and piercing 
upon her own ; and seemingly in a spirit of sport, 
heslowly wound himself from his coil, then im- 
mediately the next moment, again gathered him- 
self into its muscular masses, the rattle still slightly 
ringing at iptervals, and giving that paralysiog 
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